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THE apparently stern determination with which both sides in Con- 


gress have managed during the present session to avoid excit- 


ing topics of discussion, as illustrated by the remorseless and un- | 
compromising manner in which the Speaker has suppressed Mr. | 
Weaver, the Greenback apostle, gratifies a large portion of the pub- | 


lic, but it is not by any means a sign of healthy politics. Were the 
two parties divided by real questions, debate, instead of dying out, 
would wax warmer as the election approached. 
personal have polities on both sides become that each is, above all 


things, anxious not to spread its opinions abroad, but to conceal | 


from the public what it thinks upon the important topics of the 
time. 
in pushing a candidate can at this moment be induced, for love or 





much or any difference of opinion among the people. 






shown a desire to take up and debate a really practical question— 
the revision of the present extraordinary tariff, and that their 
efforts to take it out of the hands of the Committee of Ways and 
Means are fiercely resisted by the bulk of the Republicans, headed 
by Mr. Garfield. The Committee has four Democrats in it who 








and rest, having special interests in charge. Mr. Fernando Wood, 
the chairman, bas a new tariff of his own always ready, but it has 
never found acceptance anywhere. As it is in the power of the 
Committee to prevent the matter from coming up, we shall proba- 
bly not see any serious discussion of it, and yet there is no doubt 
that there is a growing feeling, particularly in the West, that the 
revision of the tariff is a piece of work which Congress ought to set 
about, and on which the opinion of the country ought to be obtained 
at the approaching election. 


















The House spent Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday in a euri- 
ous wrangle over an incident of the Monday previous, when Mr. 
Townshend, of Illinois, introduced a bill to revise and amend sec- 
tions 2503, 2504, and 2505 of Title 33 of the Revised Statutes, and 
moved its reference to the Committee on the Revision of the Laws, 
of which he isa member. When too late it was discovered that 
these sections embrace the entire tariff laws as to the classification 
of articles, any alteration in which, under the rules, belongs to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. Had this appeared on the face of 
the bill the actual reference to the Committee on the Revision of 
the Laws would have been impossible. Nobody knew this better 
than Mr. Townshend himself, and he deliberately resorted to an 
artifice of which the only justification could be that the Committee 
of Ways and Means had conspired to prevent the House from dis- 
cussing the tariff. It seemed impossible for the House, in the cha- 
racter of candid and honorable men, to condemn such a procedure, 
on the one hand, with unanimity; and on the other, with such a 


















paternal, half-despotic restraint upon the prerogative of the House 
must cease. In the end the trick was defeated and the right refe- 
rence made by 142 to-89. The Senate has been busy with the 
Geneva Award again. 














The debate on the Geneva Award was mainly confined to Mr. 
Blaine and Mr. Thurman, the former defending the interests of the 
war-premium claimants and the latter those of the insurance com- 
panies. Mr. Blaine wisely refrained from arguing the law of the 
matter with Mr. Thurman, but maintained that he knew more than 
that gentleman about “ navigation "—meaning by “ navigation ” 













But so purely | 


Nobody who either expects to be a candidate or who is busy | 


money, to promulgate his views about anything on which there is | 
It is but just | 
to some of the Democrats to say, however, that they have of late | 


want debate, but the remainder, with the Republicans, seek silence | 


The Nation. 


| diers for the oppression of the colored voter. 
| subrogation is something which 
attempt even in the holiest cause. 
| once more that the war-premium claims were presented to the 
Geneva Tribunal and ruled out, and that the claims of the insurance 
companies were presented and allowed, and that no rule of law or 
morals hitherto in use would justify the custodian of the award in 
paying the one with money received for the other. 
mindedness and looseness about fundamental ethies displayed in the 
discussion of the matter during the last seven years demands and 
will repay examination at the hands of some learned body. 
ceased to be lamentable and has become very interesting. 





vote as they could muster, to admonish the committee that its half- | 









the expedients resorted to by Maine shipowners during the war to 
| avoid loss through the Confederate cruisers. 

point for the war-premium claimants, namely, that they could not 
| impose the war premiums on the community at large in the shape 
| of an advance in freights because they had to compete with foreign 
ers who had only to pay the ordinary rates of insurance. 
| also made the extraordinary assertion, if correctly reported, that 
Mr. George Hoar had ‘‘ demolished” the doctrine of subrogation. 
This—always supposing him correctly reported 
dicate that he imagines subrogation to be a device of the Briga- 


He made one good 


But he 


would seem to in- 


The * demolition ” of 
Mr. Geerge Hoar would hardly 
It ought to be mentioned here 


The crooked- 


It has 


Mr. Evarts sent to the Senate on Monday a long communication 
relative to the Venezuelan award, showing that but a little more 
than half of it had been paid, and that through failure to keep up 
the interest the sum still due considerably exceeds the original prin- 
cipal. He stated that the Venezuelan Government alleged 
fraud in making the award, and asked for a new commission to re- 
open and pass upon all claims. To this the Secretary strongly ob- 


how 


jects, being opposed to any discriminations among claims already 


awarded, and concludes by recommending Congress to appoint a 
commission to indicate “what elaims should first be demanded 
under coercion.” There are, however, several reasons why a bel- 
licose attitude towards Venezuela is neither politic nor becoming 
in us. One is that she is one of the Gulf states whose good-will in 
Another 
is that Mr. Evarts last fall recommended partial payment on an 
award protested against by Mexico as resting on an apparent 
fraudulent exaggeration of the imputed loss, and on a probably tic- 
titious grievanee. The third that the United States Govern- 
ment is still guilty of a culpable delay iv the distribution to its own 
citizens of the Geneva Award, is endeavoring to pervert it by giv- 
ing a status to claims expressly ruled out by the Geneva tribunal, 
and will, without any compunction, pocket whatever portion of it 
remains after legitimate or illegitimate claims have been satisfied. 


the settlement of the canal question is worth conciliating. 


is 


“Grant's frightened opponents,” as the Times terms them, have 
begun to display an activity not entirely consistent with utter de- 
moralization. In St. Louis they have issued a eall for a national 
convention, or more correctly mass-meeting, to be held in that city 
May 6. It is addressed solely to Republicans, of course, and de- 
signed to affect the Chicago nomination only. A rather neat point 
is made by a reference to the anti-third-term resolutions of the New 
York and Pennsylvania Republicans in 1875 which the St. Louis 
Committee say “still receive” their cordial approbation, but it can- 
not be expeeted that the henchmen will feel very sensitive over 
a charge of inconsistency. The St. Louis anti-Grant men, however, 
are evidently in earnest, and rely less upon scoring “points” than 
upon the national organization which they hope, and are strenu- 
ously endeavoring, to perfect. In New York the Independents will, 
we understand, hold a convention in May, either in this city or in 
Albany. They have arranged, too, in the way of popular propa- 
gandism, for a series of lectures at their rooms here, of which the 
first four, to be sueceeded by others not yet announced, will be by 
Horace White, Albert Stickney, Charles Francis Adams, jr., and 








ry 

io 
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Matthew Hale, on “ The Third Term,” “The Aims of Independent 
Republicans,” ‘ Individuality in Politics,” and ‘* The Conditions 
and Limits of Party Fealty,” respectively. 


There seems to be a good deal of uncertainty or mystery about 


There is a report, whether well 
under no circumstances allow 


the candidacy of Mr. Washburne. 
authenticated or not, that he will 
himself to be used so as to interfere with General Grant’s chances ; 
and then another that if General Grant should prove to have no 
chance he will not be found too unwilling, and still another that his 
health is so poor as to make any further public service impossible 
fyr him. That Mr. Robeson, of Pennsylvania, does not think ill of 
his prospects was fully revealed in a speech the other day in the 
Committee of the Whole on the Consular and Diplomatic Appro- 
priation Bill, in which, defending the American diplomatic service 
against some criticisms of Mr. Blackburn, of Kentucky, be eulo- 
gized Mr. Wasnburne with extraordinary fervor, apropos of his con- 
duct during the two sieges of Paris. He made him “ stand before 
the nations, amid the wreck of governments and the ruins of society, 
as the sole representative of Christian civilization, while the élite of 
European diplomacy was dwarfed and belittled before the stature, 
only life-sized, of American manhood,” and made him ‘open the 
eyes of the civilized world to our character and influence in the 
world.” His object, he added, in thus speaking was ‘to spread on 
the record of the American Congress his (Mr. Robeson’s) apprecia- 
tion of bis services to government, to religion and humanity.” The 
oddest thing about these extravagances is that their authors do not 
seem to take any note of their collateral implications. What an 
extraordinary view of the position of the American people it gives 
to say that the civilized world knew nothing of its “‘ character and 
influence ” until Mr. Washburne stayed in Paris during the siege, 
and distinguished himself by his humanity towards the persons 
threatened by the violence of the Commune. One would think we 
were an obscure and savage tribe which had startled the nations by 
the appearance of a courageous and benevolent emissary dressed in 
broadcloth, eating with a knife and fork, and familiar with the prin- 
ciples of international law and the usages of civilized warfare. 


Some weeks ago five Pennsylvania politicians, Kemble, Bamber- 
ger, Petroff, Salter, and Crawford, were indicted for attempting to 
bribe members of the Legislature to vote for the bill giving 
$4,000,000 compensation to the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


for damages sustained through the riots, and in this scheme there 
Some of the members peached | 


was said to be a “‘ $2,000,000 steal.” 
on the bribers, who were thereupon indicted, but being politicians, 
pleaded guilty on the understanding that they would be pardoned 
before sentence was pronounced. The pardon, however, could not 
be procured from the Council, and they were on Monday called up 
for sentence. It was then found that they had sought safety in 
flight and forfeited their recognizances. 
abroad while their friends ‘‘ work” for the pardon. They are all, we 
believe, Republicans. 

Republican in the State except Mr. Cameron, very wealthy, and as 
wicked as a Democrat. We do not know that they are all Grant 
boomsters, but we have no doubt of it. Show us a Republican 
criminal or fugitive from justice, or a Republican under a cloud of 
any sort, and we will show you a “Grant man.” 
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| the distress of the loan market. 


They will probably go | 
was a fall in the rates for these bills still another point below that 


The chief, Kemble, is the most prominent | 


appointed, and on learning of the adjournment of the ‘ regulars” 
after appointing a committee with power to decide the question of 
time and place, vere obliged to do the same thing themselves. 
Thus the Faulkner, or Tilden, Committee were at first credited with 
having outwitted their opponents; for after the session they were 
reported to have secured all the hotels in Syracuse except one and 
called their convention there for April 20. This, however, turns out 
to be untrue, and the Kelly men will be able to make the sensation 
and aequire the prestige which packing hotel corridors during a 
convention is supposed to afford, and on which they are accustomed 
to count. Moreover, industrious “interviewing” indicates that the 
Tilden men are not all for Tilden, four of the Committee being 
‘‘unalterably opposed” to him, six as stropgly in his favor, and the 
rest *‘ for the nominee,” according to one report. 


The steady growth of imports may now any day bring us to the 
point when gold may be withdrawn for exportation. A very little 
of this and we should be on a silver standard exclusively, if the 
The matter is essentially one of those 
in the 


coinage of silver continues. 
which now eall for thorough discussion and settlement, but 
present curious condition of polities it is, like most of the real busi- 
ness of the country, one of the dangerous topics which must pot be 
handled lest it should injure somebody's ‘* boom.” Mr. L. P. Mor- 
ton has, however, taken hold of it by introducing a bill providing 
for the redemption of silver in gold at the Treasury when present- 
ed in sums of $100 and multiples thereof, repealing the present 
restrictions on silver coinage, and directing the Secretary to coia as 
much silver as may be necessary to meet the demand for silver 
coins, no more and no less. This bill ought to meet all the require 
ments of the silver-men, for it treats silver as the equivalent ot 
gold, and directs that whatever demand there is for the Fathers’ 
dollar shall be satisfied. Nevertheless we venture to predict that 
it will be met by fierce abuse from their organs. The reason is that 
they know there is but very little demand for silver, and that those 
who hold it would gladly exchange it for gold, and that, if treated 
as proposed, there would soon be but little of it coined, and still less 
would find its way into ‘the pockets of the people.” 


Although the U. 8. Treasury has prepaid the April interest, anc 
has during the week bought $2,000,000 of bonds for the Sinking 
Fund, yet the reserve of the New York banks has only been kept 
above the legal limit by a sharp contraction of bank loans, and 
the loan market has not yet been forced out of the control of such 
of the stock speculators as, for the moment, are “bears.” These 
latter on several days during the week compelled borrowers to pay 
as much as one-sixteenth of one per cent. per day for money; 
they also threatened to export a few millions of gold to add to 
As, however, money in London 
commands less than 3 per cent. annual interest, the high rates fo: 
loans here induced a free drawing of sterling bills, and the result 


at which gold can be shipped without loss. It is by no means cer- 
tain, however, that when the New York loan market becomes easy, 
as it ought to be in April, gold will not be exported. At the Steck 
Exchange there were violent fluctuations during the week, and the 
result was a lower range of prices for all kinds of securities with 


| the exception of a few choice railroad stocks which are sought and 


| held for investment. 


The “ regular” Democratic State Committee of this State met | 


here last Friday to determine upon the time and place for the Con- 
vention which is to choose delegates to Cincinnati. There was a 
good deal of talk about harmony, and a vigorous attempt made by 
the anti-Tilden members to patch up a peace with the Tammany 
bolters, but it resulted in nothing, and the cail for the convention 
was addressed to Democrats and others who intend to support the 
Cincinnati nomination, which of course excludes the Kelly men. 
The latter met at the same time with the design of calling a 
convention of their own simultaneously and at the same place 
with that of the Tilden men. In this, however, they were dis- 


The course of our foreign trade continues 
much as of late, the imports exceeding the exports. General busi- 
ness is still very active, but the upward speculation in staple com- 
modities shows a reactionary tendency. Silver in London is about 
52d. to 524d. per oz. The “ buzzard dollar” had a bullion value here 
at the close of the week of $0.8317. 





The Woman's Journal thinks we ought not to have ‘singled out f" 
reprobation ” the late performance of Mrs. Belva Lockwood ‘ mers- 
ly because she is a lawyer anda woman.” But this was the only rea- 
son we had for singling it out or taking any notice of it whatever. 
A letter to Senator Hill, threatening to expose him, from someboyly 


\ 
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sho was neither woman nor lawyer would have nothing in the least | 
emarkable about it. Mrs. Lockwood's exploit was peculiar and 
eprehensible because after her client had withdrawn from pro- 
ceedings Which Mrs. Lockwood had been conducting for her, 
‘he lawyer proceeded to attack the defendant through the news- 
papers on new charges which had nothing to do with the liti- 
vation, and which were of a disgusting character, and against 
whieh Mr. Hiil could not defend himself without dragging in, it 
might be, innocent third persons. Mrs. Lockwood was consequently 
guilty of indecent ard unprofessional conduct, for which we can 
recall no parallel in a male lawyer in good standing. What aggra- 


yates her fault is, as we pointed out, that her use of sexual scandal in | 


legal proceedings, or in aid or place of legal proceedings, is just what 
the opponents of “the woman movement ” predicted as likely to re- 


cult from the appearance of women in public in contentious relations | 


with men; and that being a pioneer female lawyer, already sufti- 
ciently conspicuous, her responsibilities are more than usually great. 


The more recent news from England represents the sanguine 
Conservatives as only looking for fifty majority from the coming 
election ; the despondent only twenty. The despondent Liberals, 
n like manner, “claim” twenty majority in Great Britain. But 
speculation so near the event is useless. A good deal of interest is 


felt about the result in what are called the “‘ cocked-hat” or “ three- | 


cornered ” constituencies—that is, constituencies which return three 
members, and were expected, when established in 1868, to furnish 

good specimen of the working of the minority representation. 
Each voter is only allowed to vote for two candidates and ordina- 
rily this gives the third candidate to the minority. But in some 
cases, aS in Birmingham for instance, the majority is so large that 
the Liberals think they have enough votes to spare to capture the 
third member also. This can only be done by very careful manage- 
ment, however, as it involves getting certain wards to confine their 
votes to two out of three candidates with the utmost accuracy. 


If | 


the discipline is not good and the management perfect, of course 


the whole scheme may misearry and the enemy carry off two of the 


seats. 


As was anticipated, the financial statement with which the Tories | 
have gone before the country in England is notin itself very satisfac- | 
tory, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer has had to defend it by | 


pleading the badness of the times and the great cost of the war 
which would have taken place if the Ministry had not made a judi- 
cious Outlay by way of preeaution. The deficit for the present year 


will amount to $16,790,000, but he anticipates a small surplus for the | 


coming year. This deficit of the present year, and the floating 
debt contracted for the purpose of frightening the Russians, will 
amount in all to about $40,000,000, and this he proposes to meet not 
by fresh taxes, but partly by issuing terminable annuities, to be taken 
up within the coming five years, so as to spare the taxpayer, and 
partly by a fresh issue of Exchequer bords. But to meet the ter- 


minable annuities he proposes to take about $3,000,000 out of the | 


Sinking Fund, and this is the feature in his budget which has called 
down most animadversion. 
the whole an electioneering budget, as it appeals distinctly to the 
classes who care more for momentary exemption from taxation than 
for the national credit, and justifies Sir William Harcourt’s taunt 
that the Jingoes liked to get their glory cheap. 





We have discussed elsewhere the state of feeling between 
France and Russia, and that between Russia and Germany. Out of 
the latter there is, whether rightly or wrongly, a strong expectation 
that war will issue before long. The Tory papers in England say 
that a Liberal triumph Will precipitate it, while the Liberals are 
equally sure that if Beaconsfield gets another lease of power be 
will bring it on by his vaporing, as Germany and Austria will be 
encouraged by his support. There are rumors of some understand- 
ing with Russia by virtue of which the British are to abstain from 
meddling with Herat, and the Russians on their side from meddling 


In fact, the budget may be called on | 


with Merv; but there seems to be nothing very reliable known 
about the matter. Troubles are, however, pending between China 
and Russia about the Kuldja district on the Eastern Turkestan bor- 
der, and China is showing her teeth in a way whieh delights the 
Tories, and the Ministry are said to be egging ber on. This is all 
still rumor, but it sbows what a troublous and uneertain future 
Tories have really conjured up. 


the 


Things in Turkey are in a condition of which the badness begins 
to be humorous. The nature of British influence on the Sultan has 
been illustrated by the fact that the chief of police for whose dis 
missal Sir Henry Layard asked recently, and for whose dismissal 
from the army Lord Derby asked three years ago for his share in 
the Bulgarian atrocities, has been recently promoted and decorated 
The negotiations between Turkey and Greece for the change of the 
frontier on the Macedonian side, which have been pending ever 
since the Treaty of Berlin, and been marked by ludicrous tritling 
on the part of the Turks, have been at last referred to a Com- 
mission appointed by the Powers. Savas Pasha, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, on hearing of it, told Sir Henry that all chance of 
an agreement with Greece was not gone, but that, besides this, 
the Government could not guarantee the safety of the Commission 
while drawing the frontier line. 


The Freneh Ministry have positively announced that (he Jesuits 
and other unauthorized orders must go, and decrees enforcing the 
existing laws against them will have appeared before th 
our readers. One decree dissolves the Company of Jesus in so far 
as it exists in France, and directs that all establishments occupied 
by them must be closed witbin three months, or, in the ot 
schools, before August 31. Another directs all unauthol rders to 
apply for authorization on pain of dissolution. The o1 ly orders now 


is reaches 


cine 


ed ¢ 


authorized by law are the Lazarists, the Priests of the Mission, the 
Priests of the Holy Ghost, and the Priests of St. Sulpier rhe 
Christian Brethren, a teaching order, does not exist as an order, 


The probabilities are that the 
England, 


but holds permission to teach. 
Jesuits will transport themselves in large 
where, besides Stonyhurst, they have already several flourishing 
They would there probably draw a large number of chil- 
‘They are said also to be pur- 


numbers to 


schools. 
dren of well-to-do French residents. 
chasing land, as well as erecting new buildings, in Spain, but their 
position there must also be considered preearious. ‘Their mistor- 
tune is that it is from the countries in which their influence is likely 
to be greatest that they are most likely to be expelled. Their old 
political influence is gone. They have no longer the standing at 
courts they used to have, and they eannet make themselves felt in 
parliaments. But, on the other hand, thei in education 
makes them prominent in a field in which the modern world is 
greatly interested and about which it is very sensitive. 


success 





Mr. Parnell seems doomed to a stormy existence. He had 
hardiy landed when he participated ina fight. at Enniscorthy, in 
Wexford, owing to the local hostility to the candidates which his 
section of Home-Rulers had provided for the county and the popu- 
larity of a certain Chevalier O'Clery, who, we believe, draws his 
title from the Pope. Mr. Parnell held his own as long as he could, 
but was finally dragged from the platform with his trousers badly 
torn, and had to be escorted to the railroad station by the police 
He has really none of the qualifications needed for an Irish agita- 
tor who means to dominate. He is not a great orator or great law- 
yer, has no * magnetism,” and his narrow, fanatieal hatred of 
British rule and his ceaseless industry are notenough. ‘The Home- 
Rulers generally appear to be dispesed to give the Liberals an un- 
qualitied support, without asking for pledges, so infuriated are they 
by Lord Beaconstield’s treatment of the Irish question in bis letter 
to the Duke of Marlborough. ‘This is not the only irritant, how- 
ever. All the leading Tories have been open in their appeals te 
English anti-lrish prejudice, and the chief Seeretary for Ireland has 
been almost rabid in his denunciations of the Irish Catholics, apropos 
of a proposal to lower the franchise in Ireland to the English level. 








QAG The 


THE ANNUAL NEW YORK CHARTER. 


MY HE annual charter for New York City has just been introduced 
| into the Legislature. Every legisiature in every session fora 
great many years back has felt it to be its duty either to provide 
New York City with a new charter or to amend the existing one. 
Most of the amended as well as the new charters fail to pass, but 
they are all discussed thoroughly. Usually when the bill makes 
its appearance the committee which has it in charge offers to hear 
what anybody who does not like it has to say against it, and depu- 
tations go up to address the committee, some composed of indi- 
vidual volunteers and some of members of municipal reform associ- 
ations of one sort or another. There is never any diffieulty in 
pointing out the defects of the new plan. No pretence is ever 
made that it has no defects. Nobody ever presents it as a model plan 
of municipal government. It is always well known to be the result 


of an attempt to redistribute the city offices, either in the interest of 


one party or in pursuance of an arrangement or bargain between 
the two parties. Sometimes it springs from nothing but hostility 
on the part of some politician to some leading city ofticer—the 
mayor, for instance, or the comptroller—and is intended simply to 
shear him of some of bis powers. If it frightens him into conces- 
sions the scheme is dropped. Most frequently the prejectors drop it 
because they cannot carry it. But whatever its nature or from 
whatever motives it springs, it is always received by the city press 
Each morning paper gives it from one to 
It is turned 


with the utmost gravity. 
two articles of the kind the French call articles de fond 
over with as much seriousness as if it was the project to which 
many years’ discussion of municipal government had at last led, 
and as if it would probably prove final if adopted. 

In the meantime the interest in municipal government, and the 
desire to accomplish something radical and systematic in the way 
of reform, which was excited by the exploits of the Tweed Ring 
has completely, or all but completely, died out. It, in fact, seemed 
to disappear totally after the defeat of the amendments of the Til- 
den Municipal Commission in the Legislature. It seemed reason- 
able to expect that after these had been thrown overboard, largely 
under orders from Mr. Conkling, the Republicans would address 
themselves to the problem of city government in the light of the 
immense and valuable experience of the Tweed régime; that it 
would be taken up by the city press and noticed in the State plat- 
forms; and that, one way or another, a Republican remedy for the 
evils and abuses of our municipal government would be evolved 
Nothing of the kind occurred. One would not suppose from read- 
ing any Republican platform during the last four years that any 
such problem as the city problem existed. The party in this city 
settled down on the old expedient of electing a ‘“ reform mayor,” 
for whom they made the most extravagant promises, well knowing 
that he had not the power to reform, if he had the will, and that 
under the rules of party politics he would probably not have the 
will. In the platform of the late Saratoga Convention there was 
not an allusion to municipal government. No one would suppose, 
either from reading it or reading the party papers through the State, 
that the question of the best manner of governing New York had not 
been completely settled, and that there was anything extravagant or 
odd in directing the voters’ minds at the election mainly to South- 
ern affairs 

Nevertheless, it now appears that one of the things the Republi- 
can party feels bound to do on regaining possession of the Legislature 
isto provide the city with a new charter, and a new charter has been 
drafted accordingly, under the auspices of the Republican Machine, 
by the leading Republicans in the Senate. It has undergone the 
usual searching analysis at the hands of loeal experts, among 
them Mr. George Bliss and the New York Times. They both show 
that the charter is most probably the result of a bargain for a fresh 
division of offices between the Republican Machine and the Kelly 
Machine. 
tailed account of its provisions. Suffice it to say that it dees not 
eontain, any more than the last dozen of its predecessors, the slight- 


Nation, 


- for a “henchman” from the interior of the State. 


We have better uses for our space than to go into a de- | 
| reflection or preoccupation about them. Not a word ever comes 
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est trace of a principle or idea of any kind in connection with my 
nicipal government in general; that it is not drawn on any plan 0} 
reform at all; that it distributes responsibility in such a way that no 
responsibility could ever be traced to anybody in particular: and 
that its main object seems to be the division of the various offices be. 
tween the two Rings in some privately settled proportion. Mr. Bliss 
says the chief object of it seems to him to be “ the capture of the Pub- 
lic Works Department, with its eight hundred emplovees and S200,- 
000 expenditure on salary account.” He appears to hold that thy 
Republicans would get half of these, bu’ denies stoutly that if they 
did get them they would get through them any more votes at the 
next election. He makes also the singular admission, for bim who 
is a firm opponent of what is called civil-service reform, that they 
would give “‘the managers several hundred places to dispose of 
to persons who control the Assembly conventions throughout thi 
State, and these conventions will make the nominations for the 
next Assembly, which elects the next United States Senator.” Ac 
cording to the school of pouiticians to which Mr. Bliss belongs, how 
ever, this is a perfectly legitimate use to make of the offices. [{ 
oftice-holders are to “ work” in polities you must have offiee-hold- 
ers who will work; you can hardly have too many in order to 
succeed, and in order to have enough you must get control of 
as many places as possible. Nor can any manager devote him- 
self to this kind of polities very long without making the eon- 
trol of patronage his chief interest. Mr. Bliss is one of the num 

rous philosophers who revolt when they see their system carried to 
its logical and inevitable results. He would like the offices to be 
used for party purposes, but have them always filled with the best 
men, and, although an intensely “ praetical man,” is disgusted when 
he sees the way in which his theory turns out in the existing condi- 
tion of human nature. It is no more possible to keep Mr. Corne!! 
and his confederates, under the existing mode of filling offices, from 
devoting all their energies to get control of offices for machine pur- 
poses than it would be to train dogs to hunt deer, but never to kill 
deer except to supply meat to the poor. 

The whole affair is a valuable illustration of the remarks wi 
made last week on the dissociation of politicians from real politics. 
The Republican party in this State is probably more thorough) 
under the control of one man than any party in any large State eve 
He manages its affairs and shapes its action in ever 
direction. The majority in the Legislature are simply the regis- 
trars of his wishes. Even the Governer is his creatnre—a spectach 
such as we believe has never been witnessed in any State before. 
Were Mr. Conkling a different kind of politician —that is, a man 
really interested in questions of government and eager for thei 
solution—there is no doubt that the Republican party would since 
the close of the war have become identified with local reform 
of every kind, and would long ago have devised some plan 
of taking the government of the large cities out of polities, which 
would have commended itself to the approbation of the honest 
and intelligent voters of both parties. Asa matter of fact, how- 
ever, all that can safely be said for the party with regard to 
reform is that it bas not been guilty of so many abuses as th 
Democrats. It has shown no more zeal than the Democrats for th: 
removal of avy abuses which its Machine finds it ean turn to a 
count in “fixing” conventions. It supported the Constitution:! 
Amendments, which were intended to put an end te the great sean- 
dal of the use of the canals and prisons for party purposes, but the 
very first things the new Governor did were to put a notorious par- 
tisan at the head of the Public Works, and to nominate another fo! 
the superintendence of the life-insurance companies; and he bas sinc: 
then displaced an able and experienced tax-assessor to make room 
Not a trace does 
there appear either in his action or in the policy of the party of an) 
serious care for the great interests of the State, either commercial! 
or agricultural. Not a man of the Republican leaders from thie 
chief down utters a syllable about them indicating any previous 


was before. 
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taxes, or the canals, or the railroads. Not a word is ever heard at 
\lbany from any promiment Republican to indicate what the policy 
of the party is with regard to important State interests, or whether 
t bas any policy at all. The Governor's opinion on these subjects 

not known to anybody outside the circle of his intimate friends; 
and if he gave out anything as his opinion it would not be received 
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by the public as an opinion, but as a device of some kind, like the 
new charter, looking to the cemposition of * the Assembly conven- 
tions.” We venture to say that no such state of things has ever been 
witnessed in State politics before, except during the Tweed period 
There never bas been a time, except the Tweed time, when the 
Albany politicians of both parties were not either able to produce a 
policy of their own with regard to State affairs or did not support a 
leader of some kind who did produce such a policy. Even the un- 
happs Tilden, in his message on taking office, made known his views 
in detail with regard to the way the State ought to be governed, 
and did seek to carry them out, however wicked his ulterior motives 
may have been. Mr. Cornell does not, however, take the trouble to 
profess an interest in politics, and he is apparently not instructed 
to profess it. He simply works the Machine on the open plain, in 
view of the whole State, and turns out the “fixed” primaries and 
conventions from it with the simple audacity of a happy child. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA. 


‘T is not likely that the failure of the French Cabinet to surrender 
| Hartmann will serious!y imperil the good relations of France 
with Russia. Tbe refusal, it must not be forgotten, was based sole- 
ly on the want of evidence to justify the extradition, and did not 
enter at all into the merits of the question whether the murder or 
attempted murder of a reigning prince is less heinous th 
an ordinary citizen, although this was the issue which the French 
At present the law and the usage of the 
Germany has already 


Radicals tried to raise. 
civilized world are divided on that question. 
given up a number of Nihilists to be tried in Russia, and Russia 
would certainly have surrendered Hédel or Nobiling. These two 


Powers have, unfortunately, a common interest in the punishment of 


regicide. Austria has no sympathy with the Czar, but her maxims 
of government are similar to those of her two imperial neighbors 
France, as we have seen, has dextrously evaded the real issue in 
the Hartmann case, although the declared reasons for denying the 
demand of Prince OrloiY leave the inference open that she would 
deliver a clearly-convicted regicide. 
course, With England and the United States. It being reported 
that Hartmann has fled to one of these countries, the Paris Radical 


press has challenged Russia to seek his extradition from either of 


them, being certain that it would be emphatically refused. Eng- 
land may be left to take care of herself; but as to this country 
French journalists need only to be reminded that we have no extra- 
(ition treaty with Russia, and that all Russian felons can find a safe 
asylum under the protection of our laws. 

In the meantime there is undoubtedly a good deal of irritation 
felt in St. Petersburg at the action of the French authorities: and 
the apparent rupture is attributed with some unreasonableness to 
the ingenuity of Bismarck, and with much less to the purposes of 
Prince Gortehakott. Why the German Chancellor should desire 
to fument a disagreement between Russia and France is evident 
enough, and his resources in diplomacy are generally adequate to 
his ends. But Russia hardly needed the pretext of ill-treatment 
from France for seeking a rupprochement with Germany. The his- 
tory of the past decade refutes any such theory. We prefer, 
therefore, to believe that the Hartmann affair will be settled amica- 
bly, and that the spectre of a Franco-Russian alliance will con- 
tinue to disturb the dreams of German statesmen. 

Of all the incidents in contemporary European polities no other 
is probably so difficult for the general observer to explain to himself 
as the present estrangement between Germany and Russia. Dur- 
ing almost the whole course of this century the relations of the two 
Powers have been conspicuously governed, if not by sentiments of 


han that of 


The chief difficulty is, of 
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' 
| real friendship, at least by the sense of common interests to be main- 


tained or advanced, until, notably within the past ten vears, habit 
of thought had converted the alliance into a foree with which 
Europe would have permanently to reckon. Not to go back to the 
Napoleonic days, it is remembered that Russia helped suppress the 
revolutionary movements of Is48—; that Prussia’s sympathy and 
indirect aid were given to Nicholas in the Crimean war; that Prussia 
showed itself hostile tothe Poles during the insurrection of 1863; that 
the Czar was benevolently neutral as against Austria in 1866, and 
and that in the late Turkish war the moral 
encouragement, if nothing more, of Germany was given to the Mus- 


against France in 1870; 


covite cause. Even the so-called Triple Alliance, dating from the meet- 


=) ’ 


ing of the three emperors at Berlin in 1872, was really a dual atfair. 
Austria-Hungary was indeed a member, but she was such by the 
force of circumstances rather than by choice, and her admission 
was not much less of an indignity than the exelusion of France 
Her hands were effectually tied by the two northern Powers. Dur- 
ing this period and the subsequent years the intercourse between 
Berlin and St. Petersburg was ostentatiously intimate ; visits were 
frequently exchanged by the two monarchs ; 

by Bismarck and Gortehakoff; neither court took a step without 
consulting the other. All the rest of Europe was uneasy, and not 
without reason, under this systematic co-operation, which, scarcely 


conferences were held 


disguising itself under the name of a league for the promotion of 
peace, was generally regarded as a conspiracy of two military em 


] 


pires against liberalism and progress. But to-day the two chancel 
lors are bitter enemies, the two peoples are net less eager for a duel 
and only the frail barrier of dynastic friendship between the two 
reigning hozses keeps peace on the Vistula and the Memel.  Uhis 
is a problem which may well tax the ingenuity of the keenest 
enquirer. 

It will help the solution, however, to point out that the three 
factors by which the relations of sueh Powers are vastly intluenced, 
if pot wholly determined, were present in the Russo-German Al 
liance in widely different degrees of intensity. We mean the friend 
ship of nations, that of statesmen, and that of princes. The last 
element is not only as strong to-day as at any previous period, but 
it has even been strengthened by the similar personal dangers to 
which the Czar and the Kaiser have been and still are exposed. 
The sympathy between Bismarck and Gortehakoff, however keen 
and active it once seemed, is now known to have been grossly prac 
tical and selfish, hardly sustained by a feeling of cold political re- 
gard, and lkely at any time to break down under the slightest 
trial. And between the two peoples there has never been either 
friendship or political sympathy, or anything but a deep and ill- 
coucealed hostility. Neither the affection of the one emperor for 
the other, nor the co-operation of the one statesman with the other, 
has altered the feelings of the two nations. In [870 Russian sym- 
pathies were overwhelmingly French ; in 1877 German sympathies 
were overwhelmingiy Turkish. Neither country has a right, there- 
fore, to accuse the other; but the grievance, if any there be, is at 
least not on the side of Germany. For it cannot be maintained 
that Russia had any political debt to pay in 1876 by covering Prus- 
sia’s rear against Austria, nor was that war of a character so cleat 
that the judgment cf Christendom was compelled to take sides with 
Germapy. But in the Turkish war Russia was entitled to expect 
the support of Germany, not only in the discharge of a real obli- 
gation, but as a recognition of her general rights as a Christian 
State against a cruel and anomalous barbarian. But neither of 
these considerations moved the German people. They received 
the news of the successive Russian defeats at Plevna with feel- 
ings of exultation, which neither respect for the well-known 
sympathies of their Emperor nor confidence in the policy of their 
Chancellor led them wholly to conceal; and when at a later epock 
the latter element, being removed by Bismarck’s own course, no 
longer acted as a restraining force, dissimulation entirely «assed, 
and opposition to Russia sans phrases became the rule of the nation. 
Thus one form of barmony disappeared to make way for another. 
The Chancellor ceased to co-operate with his master in support of 
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the Russian alliance, but found in the German people willing allies 
in hostility to it. And since the Emperor and the Czar are but 


mortal men, one of them, too, being threatened with a persistence 
which is likely to abridge even the ordinary privilege of longevity, 
the time cannot be far distant when the rulers, like the statesmen 
and the people, of the two countries will be arrayed in open hos- 
tility, making an armed conflict inevitable. War may not await 
even this contingeney, but peace will certainly not long survive it. 
Military prudence may force Russia to avert such a collision as 
long as possible, but it is hard to see what political ends she would 
serve by transferring her affections from France to Germany. 
There is practically no point at which her interests clash with 
those of the former. The Czar and the court may have a sentimen- 
tal distrust of republican institutions; but Russian statesmen are 
hardly less cynical than English Tories, and will suffer no seruples 
about the form of the French Government to color their policy. 
Against the German alliance there are, however, solid and weighty 
reasons. To become reconciled with Germany is equivalent to re- 
accepting the Triple Alliance; and that alliance if now revived 
would be vastly different from the original league. Austria would 
be a principal and Russia only a tolerated member. Prince Bis- 
marck has undertaken to defend the integrity of the Austro-Hun- 


garian monarchy. But the term now includes the recent con- 
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| brought together by acommon admiration of Mr. Gladstone. 
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political battle. In the unmixed Scotch blood which runs through his 
veins there is probably no slight infusion from some old Covenanting 
strain. The Nonconformist and High-Church parties, who are hostile jy 
everything else and detest each other as Romanizers or Schismaties, are 
To the m 
he is distinctively the Christian statesman. They look upon the approach. 
ing struggle as a conflict between powers of light and darkness, repre- 
sented respectively by Mr. Gladstone and Lord Beaconsfield. It 
quite certain that Mr. Gladstone does not in the recesses of his mind take 
much the same view, seeing in Milton's description of the fight between 
the Archangel Michael and Satan a prototype of the encounter in which 
he is now engaged, and which is approaching its crisis. Its issue is quite 
There are people who are so overpowered by Lord Beacons. 


is not 


uncertain. 
field’s dexterity and tactical resources, and by Mr. Gladstone’s conspicu- 
ous defect in these qualities, as to believe that they will carry their re 
spective characteristics and fortunes into the next world. Lord Beacons. 
field, they contend, understands the art of rising: Mr. Gladstone is 4 
proficient in the art of sinking. They look to see Lord Beaconsfield an 
archangel of high rank and dignity, while Mr. Gladstone in some lowe, 
grade of the celestial hierarchy dwells with indignant eloquence on thy 
misdeeds of his successful rival and his undeserved elevation. This jis 
hyperbolic and paradoxical; but it has that element of truth which i, 


| sometimes more precisely conveyed by extravagant caricature of some 
| salient feature than by an exact and lifeless likeness. 


quests in Bosnia and Herzegovina; and by implication Germany is | 


bound to support the Hapsburg interests generally in the East. 
These interests are, however, irreconcilably hostile to those of Rus- 
sia. 
can enter intonew combinations on the basis of relations which the 
late war completely changed, but this is probably the inflexible con- 
dition of readmission to the friendship and co-operation of Germany. 
BRITISH ELECTION PROBABILITIES. 
Lonpon, Tuesday, March 16, 

| AVING been promised a session of quiet and steady work, which was 

to bring up in some degree the arrears of the past six years, England 
finds herself in the heat and bustle of a general election. Parliament is 
still sitting, but its business, according to present computations, will be 
over before the end of the week, and it will be formally dissolved, if the 
Nobody com- 
plains of these arrangements in real earnest exeept the London shop- 
keepers. They are hard hit by them. A month at least is taken out of 
the season, and during that period the town is emptied of its best cus- 
tomers. When candidates who have been converted into M.P.’s return to 
London at the end of April or the beginning of May they will return with 
pockets not quite so full as when they left town. Your contested elee- 
tion, and even your uncontested election, is a great emptier of purses, 
and our upper classes will find it essential to practise that virtue of thrift 
which they are constantly urging on the lower. The tradesmen who pur- 
vey for the pleasures of life will be obliged to act upon the advice of the 


ministerial announcements are adhered to, on the 24th. 


It is, therefore, perfectly absurd to suppose that the two Powers | 
| our foresight. 
| cal economy: it is purely hypothetical, and its predictions are valid only 


The issues of the contest are of course beyond prediction or reasona- 
bly probable estimate. In electioneering matters all that any sensible 
man knows is that he knows nothing. If the action of a few forces upon 
a physical body is beyond the reach of precise computation, the action of 
a multiplicity of forces upon a multiplicity of minds is utterly beyond 
The science of electioneering is like the science of politi- 


under conditions which are never realized. As political economy assumes 
that men are acted upon everywhere and always by the desire of wealth, 
and is true only in so far as that desire is the sole or predominant motive, 


| so electioneering science assumes that men are acted on only and alway, 


by party sentiment. Its predictions are true at the moments in national 
history whew political feelings overpower all other. They are falsified by 
the varied play of countless other feelings, personal likes or dislikes, loca! 
motives which 


interests, and that action of unascertained is called 


caprice. One thing is admitted on both sides—that the majority in the 
new Parliament, whether it be Liberal or Conservative, will be very small, 
to be counted probably by units, or certainly by but one or two tens 


| Since what everybody says in political matters is generally false, a wise 


French princess in the anecdote, and to eat their own cheese-cakes in de- | 


fault of baker’s bread and butcher's meat. We do not hear so much as 
might be expected of religious objections to the time of the dissolution. 
We are now in Passion Week, aryl the term acquires a secular sigmifi- 
eance from the acrimony of political conflict in which we are already 
plunged. Easter Week will not be less completely given up to the heats 
and rancors which are part of the cost we pay for parliamentary and 
party government. Here and there a few High-Church voices are heard 
to murmur about the desecration of a holy time. A reproachful wonder 
is expressed that the minister who dated a historic letter ** Maundy- 
Thursday” should have given up the sacred season which includes that 
jut these gentle plaints are scarcely audible in 
Many of the great battles of the world, 


day to electioneering. 
the din of approaching conflict. 
like Waterloo, have been fought on Sunday, and neither politics nor war 
acknowledges sacred days or a truce of God. 

Lord Hartington began his Lancashire campaign last Saturday, and 
to-day Mr. Gladstone speeds northward to carry thither the fiery cross 
and to wage war with the sword of the Lord and of Gideon in Mid-Lo- 
To Mr. Gladstone the contest in which he is engaged seems to be 
His enthusiasm acquires every day more and 
The name of the Almighty is with in- 


thian. 
almost literally a crusade. 
more of a religious character. 

tieasing Geqguoucy upou Lis ips; and he appecls to Lim as low Ged of 


, 


scepticism would infer from this common acknowledgment a decisive ma 
jority in the new Parliament for one party or the other. As Lord Plun- 
ket said of O’Connell, ‘‘I believe the statement to be true, although by 
made it,” so Iam inelined- to think the prediction of a small majority 
will be verified, although it is in harmony with general expectation. Lori 
Hartington has made a very good impression in Northeast Lancashire 
and in the country generally. What remains to be seen is whether that 
impression will be confirmed or counteracted in Mid-Lothian. The r- 
newal of Mr. Gladstone’s oratorical campaign there is viewed with some 
hope and much misgiving. He is a powerful preacher to those who ar 
already converted. He can make men attend and shout at a dozen meet 


| ings who would otherwise perhaps have attended only one meeting with- 


out shouting. But he cannot make the same man vote at a dozen polling 
booths, 

The alienated Liberals are men whom he has alienated partly by 
things said and done, partly by a certain mutual antipathy of temp 
Lord Granville and Lord Hartington represent tha! 


t 


M 


and character. 
sagacious secular Liberalism which perhaps had its best type in 
cheerful good sense and the robust manliness of Lord Palmerston 

Gladstone, in virtue of that side (by no means the most attractive or th 


| highest of his character) which is prominent in politica] controversy, #!- 


| tracts a perfervid sectarian enthusiasm. 


The Liberal party under /is 
influence, strongly reinforced by that of Mr. Bright and in some degr 

by that of the Duke of Argyll, shows a tendency to convert itself into 4 
sort of Triple or Holy Alliance of High-Churchmen, orthodox Dissenters 
and Scotch Presbyterians, That there is any real Liberalism in an) of 
these bodies in the good old worldly sense in which Liberalism was under 
stood by generations of Whig statesmen, may be questioned. Of the Dis 
senters in particular it may be doubted how far their Liberalism is gen 
ine. They have been Liberals, as the Roman Catholics were, because they 
have lsbored under grievances which the Liberal party has redressed. 
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Scotch Free-Churchmen and Knglish Dissenters will be Liberal until the 
Churches of Scotland and England are disestablished, but even now 
their characteristic intolerance is breaking forth. They are endeavoring 
to impose Sabbatarian tests on candidates, and if they had the power 
we should probably have a good deal of Sabbatarian legislation incom- 
patible with personal and religious freedom. They are asserting, by 
their doctrines of prohibition or local option in regard to the liquor- 
trade, that principle of the right of the community to exercise censorship 
over the conduct of individuals which they derive from their theory and 
practice of church-membership. ‘The tests—Sabbatarian, anti-vaccina- 
tion, anti-vivisection, anti-co-operation, anti-contagious diseases act, and 
a dozen others—which are forced by every petty clique that can number a 
score of adherents upon every Liberal candidate, under pain of party pro- 
scription, are a transfer to politics of the usages of the Dissenting 
meeting-house or the Free Kirk. Parliamentary candidates are treated 
as English Noneonformists and Scotch Presbyterians treat candidates 
for their pulpits. With all this, Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright, from 
their theories of church discipline, Anglican and Puritan, have a 
Lord Granville and Lord Hartington have pro- 
They are obliged to make terms with it, however; 
but of those would otherwise be their not 
under a similar constraint. If this sectarian Liberalism is made pro- 
minent in Mr. Gladstone’s Mid-Lothian speeches it will probably repel 
the waverers whose reconciliation to the Liberal party is essential to its 
Much, of course, will depend upon what is said about 


certain sympathy. 
bably none at all. 
followers are 


many who 


success at the polls. 
the foreign policy which will be pursued in the case of the accession of 
the Liberal party to power. The Jingoism of Lord Beaconsfield has in 
itself no other held on the public mind than the impression that the Libe- 
ral party is pledged to the international Quakerism of Mr. Bright Lord 
Derby’s accession to it, in other respects a source of strength, is perhaps 
in this particular an element of weakness, A repetition of the language 
of Canning, Palmerston, and Russell, a reassertion of the principles of 
their foreign policy as the cherished traditions of the Liberal party, a 
disclaimer of the tactics of isolation and effacement, will be necessary if 


ruinous secessions or abstentions are to be avoided. + +4 


Correspondence. 


ELECTION EXPENSES. 


To toe Eprror or THE Nation : 

Sm: In your number of March 18 you state that the expenses of the pre- 
sent general election in England are estimated at ten millions of dollars, 
and that the announcement of the dissolution of Parliament has depress 
ed the price of consols, as being likely to cause a temporary drain of 
money to the country districts. 

Such an effect of electioneering expenditures upon the money market 
is no new thing in history. Cicere, in one of his letters to Atticus, iv. 
15, remarks that electioneering was then going on with great activity in 
Rome. In proof of his assertion he states that ow the 15th of July pre- 
vious the rate of interest in the money market had gone up from four to 
eight per centum per annum. 

Our recent American experience is different. 
heen controlled and regulated at Washington, the effect of Presidential 
elections has been to make the money market easier than it would other- 
Which system is to be preferred ¢ 

Respectfully, C. 
Pun..veELPHia, March 28, 1880. 


Since the currency has 


wise have been. 


QUEUES AND CURLS. 
To tHe Eprtor or THe Nation : 

Str: Your criticism, in your last issue, on the late ruling of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in which Federal jurisdiction is assert- 
ed of all cases in which State legislation impairs civil rights, strikes me 
aseminently just. If the ruling be logically carricd out, the authority of 
the State couris will be seriously impaired. In Rhode Island persons of 
foreign birth are disfranchised unless they own real estate ;_ there- 
fore in Rhode Island all cases in which persons of foreign birth aré 
concerned will be hereafter tried by the Circuit Court of the United 
States. In most States no alien can sit on a jury ; therefore if 
an alien is indicted in of these States, his case is to be re- 
moved to the Federal courts. In several States all poor men are excluded 





one 
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from juries; and in these States, therefore, a poor man, who is about to 
be tried before a jury of rich men, can have his case removed toa Federal 
court in which no such discrimination obtains, Now, as under the singu 
lar dispensation by which jurors in the Federal courts sympathize in poli 
tics with the marshals who summon them, we find the Federal juries are of 
one particular type, itis not unlikely that in the Federal courts we may 
have, as to a special line of cases. verdicts very different from those ob 
taining in State courts where this peculiar fatality as to the politics of 


jurors does not prevail. But, be this as it may, the late ruling you so 


' justly criticise establishes, in several new lines of cases, an appellate 


| be cut off as a mode of penal discipline. 


| Chicago. 


court, by which the State courts are to be overruled. Or, what is still 
more destructive of uniformity and equality of rulings, we have a certain 
class of cases, in which certain parties are concerned, torn from the 
dockets of the State courts, and subjected to rulings or principles entirely 
distinct from those given in other cases involving the same legal issues 
in the State courts. 

My object, however, in the present note, is to ask whether Judge Field 
has not himself led the way to the extraordinary ruling of which you 
complain. Last year the Circuit Court of the United States, sitting in 
San Francisco, had occasion to consider the constitutionality of an ordi 
nance of that city providing that the queues of Chinese convicts should 
Now, it so happens that this is 
a common punishment in China; and this faet, as many of your read 
ers will remember, has been amusingly utilized by Jules Verne in his 
‘Chinaman in China.” But, be this as it may, Judge Field held the or- 
dinance unconstitutional, on the ground that it discriminated against a 
particular class, and was hence forbidden by the Fourteenth Amendment 
I cannot see that the ** queue ” legislaiion discriminated any more against 
the Chinese than do the prison rules requiring shaving of the head dis- 
criminate against Shakers, Dunkers, and other advanced or peculiar 
people who have conscientious scruples against cutting the hair. But I 
do see that if the Federal courts can annul State legislation providing that 
convicts’ hair should be cut, they can annul the great body of our State 
The queues of the Chinese should no more exempt them from 
But 1f you concede that 


laws. 
State laws than do the erisp curls of the negro 
either queue or curl is to have a particular code of laws for its government, 
then you revive the old medieval system of personal] laws as distinguished 
from territcrial. Each tribe or people is to have its own courts and its 
own jurisprudence, and this is now to be re-established under the auspices 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, Ww 
CAMBRIDGE, March 29, 1880 


AND INDEPENDENTS BE ALLIED 


AGAINST GRANT ? 


CAN STALWARTS 


To THE Eprror or Tar Nation : 


Sir: The considerations urged by a correspondent in your paper of 
March 18 against discarding Bayard as an unavailable candidate are very 
weighty. They seem irresistible in view of the fact that Indepeadents 
must reckon with the strong possibility of Grant’s nomination at Chicago. 
In that case the situation will be a most serious one. The first and press- 
ing duty of Independents seems to be to work against the nomination of 
Grant or Blaine. If defeated here, and esp: cially if the convention de- 
clares for Grant, their only line of reserve seems to be a strong demon- 
If Tilden is nominated against Grant the 


It will be impos- 


stration in favor of Bayard. 
state of things will be to the last degree disheartening. 
sible to contend with any spirit, even against the immense evils and dan- 
gers of Grantism, with such a candidate as Tilden. And, in the face of 
those evils and dangers, the luxury of voting for a third candidate, as a 
mere protest, will be far too costly. No; if Grant be nominated the su- 
preme effort of the ensuing weeks must be to secure against him a candi- 
date not only worthy of election but who can be elected. The only place 
where this can be done is the Cincinnati Convention, and, as before that 
convention, the man who pre-eminently combines fitness and availability 
His war record will be a burden, but under such 
For, under such cireum- 


is Thomas F. Bayard. 
circumstances it must and can be carried. 
stances, and under his leadership, the Democracy will represent consti- 
tutional government as against military hero-worship and machine poli- 
tics backed by menace. Before such as en issue differences upon the 
obsolete questions of twenty years ago ought to be forgotten. 

And yet Bayard’s candidature should be regarded by Independents, I 
think, as their line of reserve, and their tirst force should be directed to 
For, however the few may reason, the many will be strongly 


influenced by the memories of the war-time. ‘To run counter to average 
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‘rhe 


Northern sentiment on this s ibject is a disadvantage which ought, if pos- 


sible, to be avoided. I think your correspondent underestimates the 
strength of that sentiment asa political factor. The class from whom Inde- 
pendepts and reformers naturally draw their leaders are always prone to 
overrate the power of pure reason with the mass of voters Because this 


class see clearly, or think they do, that slavery and secession are abso- 
that the 
of voters, both North and South, are still immensely influenced by the 


aT 
DElIECVE mass 


lutely dead issues, they are slow to understand or 
sentiments inherited from that by-gone contest Reason weighs far less 
with most men than sentiment and habit. The convictions and passions 
that four years of 
into the blood and bone of this people to have yet subsided into a calm 


war kindled to white heat were worked far too deeply 


sometimes reminded that a 


and rational appreciation of results. We are 
generation is growing up which had no part in the war. But these new 


voters do not enter on the field at twenty-one as dispassionate spectators; 
they have been growing up as boys in the households whose fathers and 


mothers bear the tremendous impress which the war gave. Nor have the 


fifteen years that have intervened tended wholly to oblivion of the past. 
During that time party spirit has been constantly fed on the memories of 
Party s} \ 


that past. The populations of the two sections have mingled but little 


The cold or hostile reception of Northern immigrants, and the overbear- 


ing spirit of the master class toward their former slaves, have kept up an 


irritation which just now finds both expression and stimulus in the most 


popular novel of the day. The blunders of the Democraey, cleverly exag- 
] 


demagogues, have helped to keep up an alarm 


kindle. That 


gerated by Republic wn 


which is slow to cool and easy to r alarm, fanned bv last 


mm, gave to the Republicans such gains at the autumn 


summer's extra sessiv 
elections as seemed to put the Presiden y within their easv reach. Croing 
a little back, in the 
of the South their key-note, 
Northern 
In a word, it is hard to see 
trust of the South inherited from the 
Northern political sentiment: and that, if we 


‘FHcampaign the Republican managers made suspicion 


and on that ery, in spite of heavy losses, 


carried most of the States, and successfully claimed the prize. 


how anv observant man can doubt that a dis- 
is still an enormous factor in 


ak 


war 
with the most educated 


class, it is potent in that in 
And the 
immediate application of this fact is that, for our most hopeful fight 


substantial middle class on which we must 


the long run mainly rely in our efforts for political advance. 


against Grantism, we should try to secure a candidate against whom this 
sentiment will not be aroused 
he 


administration—in 


With this need for conciliating honest ‘*Stalwartism” is to 
nected 
actual work of the 

The int 
unlikely to return. 


equally to North an 


con- 
the 
there no longer exists a real Southern 


this othe , that in legislation and 
Crovernment 
question. ference policy wore itself out long ago, and is wholly 
to extends 


while it 


Whatever danger exists State rights 


1 South. Stalwartism, survives as a senti- 
ment to influence popular elections, is dead past resurrection as a thing 
It died on the day when President 


Columbia and New Orleans. 


of legislative or executive policy. 
Federal 
» more likely to reappear there to decide a local 
quarrel than in Boston er New York. Meantime, industry and education 


Hayes withdrew the troops from 


The blue-coats are ne 
are slowly removing the essential differences between the old slave and 
free States, 


mercial arteries | 


The new trunk-lines of railroad which are to serve as com- 
West and Northwest to the South and South- 
for civilization and for national union than all our 


initing the 
east will do more 
speech-makers 
ing. 
substantially safe from any serious injury from Congress or President, 


With every year the scars of war and slavery are heal- 
We have already reached the point where the South as a section is 


other than such as the whole country is exposed to. 

Here, then, are a few great factsof the political situation: Analliance 
in Grant’s candidature of all the most serious dangers to our Government 
—machine politics, corruption, military hero-worship, and a distinct 
menace of force: in Blaine a candidate who, if less dangerous, is more 
disreputable: among the mass of the people a very imperfect discernment 
of the present peril, and a considerable servitude to sentiments inherited 
from the war; which sentiments, however, spend their force on election- 
In such a state of 
us is to put forward a man who is satisfactory 


day, and can have no effect on governmental policy. 
things the clear course for 
to the now harmless Stalwart sentiment, while he represents civil proce- 
dure as against military force, personal independence as against machine 
rule, and personal purity as against corruption.. Exactly such a man is 
found in Mr 
to the results of the war which is deep in the hearts of the mass of old 
Republicans of honest 

tin to him in 


Edmunds. He thoroughly represents that dogged fidelity 


His is the thoroughly respectable Stalwartism 


con) Four veers aco it) ld have been an objection 


Nation. 
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| the eyes of Independents and Liberals; now they can well overlook his 

position on an issue which they know is practically obsolete. He is not 
enough of a reformer or an idealist to be distasteful to the average 
voter. Indeed, he is not enough of a reformer to satisfy fully most In- 
But the 


is the fatal objection to Sherman. He is not a seeker of the Presidency; 


dependents, he is not a worker of party machine —Wwhich 


a merit so rare that it arouses a genuine enthusiasm toward a cold and 
His personal character is above suspicion. He has 
one measure of constructive statesmanship which successfully 


**unmagnetic * man 
produced 
met the gravest emergency since the war—the Electoral Commission. He 
has persistently urged on Congress, against the shameful apathy of both 
parties, an adequate provision for the counting of the next electoral vote. 
Sherman's achievements as a financier are a high recommendation of his 
statesmanship; but in his employment of the machine, his sedulous self- 
secking, his readiness to jump with the popular humor, as when he waved 
the bloody shirt in Maine last autumn, and even as to immaculateness of 
personal reputation, he is inferior to the Vermont Senator. As against 
Grant, Edmunds is an almost ideal representative of the reverence for 
constitutional spirit and form, the true legal temper, which distinguishes 
There could hardly be a better man to 


set against the impatience and distrust of popular self-government, th: 


the statesman from the soldier. 


hankering after a ‘short cut ” and a ‘‘ strong man,” the readiness to op- 


If he is not an 
ardent civil-service reformer, he would be safer to give us a clean ani im- 


pose fraud with force, which support Grant’s candidacy. 
proving civil-service than any ef his rivals, He seems to be the one 
who is thoroughly acceptable to the old Republican rank and file, and at 
the same time represents all for which liberals and reformers ought t 
care most. To work vigorously for his nomination, an‘, in ease of his de- 
feat by Grant or Blaine, to urge Bayard upon the Cincinnati Convention, 
seems to me the true course for the coming three months—imonths which 
will probably be the real battle-field of the election. G.S. M 


SPRINGFIELD, Mase , March 23, 1880. 


Notes. 


| ARPER & BROS. have in press a ‘Cyclopedia of American Ilistory,’ 

by Benson J. Lossing, and a ‘ Life of Horace Bushnell”’-— D. Apple- 
ton & Co. have promptly issued the third volume of the translation of 
Mme. de Rémusat’s Memoirs, and will shortly bring out the fifth and 
last volume of Theodore Martin’s ‘Life of the Prince Consort.’ They 
announce also ‘ Recollections and Opinions of an Old Pioneer,’ by the 
first governor of California, Peter H. Burnett. ——For the first time an 
American novel will be added to the Leisure-Hour Series of Henry Holt 
& Co.—‘ Democracy,’ by an anonymous writer.—-A new and tasteful 
being the fourth, has just been 
issued by Charles Seribner’s Sons. ‘ Alaska,’ by the Rev. Sheldon 
Jackson, D.D., is in the press of Dodd, Mead & Co.——John Wiley & 
Sons announce ‘ Resources of Southwest Virginia,’ by Prof. Boyd.— 
Jansen, McClurg & Co , Chicago, have in press and in preparation ‘The 
Story of Religion in England,’ by Rey. Brooke Herford; *The Life of 
Mozart,’ a translation from the German of Louis Nahl; ‘The Story of 
Aunt Lizzie Aiken,’ by Mrs. President Anderson, of Chicago University ; 
and *‘ Demosthenes,’ a translation from the French of Prof. L. Brédif, of 
Toulouse. ——Houghton, Osgood & Co, will publish ‘The Story of the 
Jubilee Singers,’ by J. B. T. Marsh, and ‘ Certain Dangerous Tendencies 
in American Life, and Other Papers,’ familiar to readers of the Atlantic, 
by the Rev. J. B. Harrison.—-Gebbie & Barrie, Philadelphia, will soon 
begin issuing in parts ‘The Art Treasures of America,’ selected and de- 
scribed from publie and private collections by ‘‘ Edward Strahan ” (Mr. 
Earl Shinn) Each part will contain two photogravures, a full-page 
wood-cut, and fac-similes in the text. ——A limited edition for subscribers 
only is announced of ‘ The Stage, or Recollections of Actors and Acting,’ 
by Mr. James E. Murdoch, with a biographical sketch of the author. 
The publishers are J. M. Stoddart & Co., Philadelphia. An etched por- 
trait of the author, and his autograph, a portrait of Edwin Forrest, and 
The volume will be of a 


edition of Prof. Boyesen’s ‘Gunnar,’ 





a list of subscribers will be added to each copy. 
size suitable for further illustrating, to which end it will be delivered in 
paper covers if desired.——‘ Reminiscences of an Idler,’ by the once 
notorious Chevalier Wikoff, will be published shortly in this city by 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert——J. W. Bouton has the American agency 


| of Bigmore & Wyman’s ‘ Bibliography of Printing,’ a work of enormous 


lnber and singuler value, which bears the London imprint of Bernard 








April 1, 1880 | The 


Quaritch. Vol. i, (A—L) is now ready. 
ed. Cuts of printers’ marks and fae. similes of block-prints abound. ——-We 
observe that in the French edition of the International Scientifie Series 
Dr. J. W. Draper’s * History of the Conflict between Religion and Science ’ 
has reached a thirteenth edition, surpassing every other on the list 


gut 250 copies have been print- 


Quatre- 
fages’s * The Human Species ’ is second in popularity.——From the annual 
report for 1879 of Prof. Geo. H. Cook, State Geologist of New Jersey, we 

arn that the reconnaisance of the U.S. Geodetie Survey of the northern 
part of the State is chiefly done, and the work of observations not quite 
Six 
stations have been started to fill out the gaps in previous meteorological 


half done; the southern portion has not yet been undertaken. new 
records, and enable the climatology of New Jersey to be published in the 
next annual report. <A valuable feature of the present document is a list 
of iron-mines with notes; a beautiful map of the economic geology of 
New Jersey is added. —A railroad map of Massachusetts accompanies 
the eleventh annual report of the Board of Railroad Commissioners, 
which contains little of striking or general interest, unless we except 
the Rhode 


S.S. Rider) is one of the best of 


the appreciation of which 


Appendix G on several forms of railway signals. ——No. 9 of 
Island Historical Tracts (Providence: 1 
the series, to which no rubbish is admitted, and 
is shown by the publisher’s advertisement to repurchase the earlier num- 


bers. It consists of a reprint of Stephen Hopkins’s * True Representa- 
tion of the Plan formed at Albany in 1754 for uniting the Colonies,’ in 
with a much rarer Reply to Mr. Stephen 


Hopkins’s Vindic ation, ete P by Philolethes,’ Rider has edited these 


tlon Short 


Mr. 


in his learned manner, and even gives the best memoir of Hopkins yet 


connec tract, ° A 


written. He announces his intention t this series Hopkins’s 
unfinished History of Pr Bolitho, of the #ngi- 


neertug and Mining Journal, No, 27 Park Place, has compiled and pub- 


reprint in 
wvidence.——Mr. Edwin 
lished in very handy form a‘ Pocket Mining Atlas,’ which embraces only 


the Western and Southwestern regions, with the exception of Dahlonega 
District (gold) in Georgia, and the Lake Superior Copper and Lron District, 
in Michigan. Perhaps in another edition the rising silver-mines of the 
Le 


for March, a hitherto unpublished portrait of J.J. Rousseau, after Fri- 
Louis Ulbach has a caustic 


New England coast will find a place. ——Of the adornments of Livre 
ley’s drawing in sepia, is the most notable 


review of Zola’s latest work (*‘ quand Vintérct languit,” he says, ‘‘tout a 


coup Nana retire sa chemise’), and not without reason censures his pub- 


lisher, Charpentier, for debasing lis list with such ‘‘ realism.” Among 


the other reviews we remark Larchey’s ‘ Dictionnaire des Noms,’ an at- 
tempt to ascertain the derivation of some 20,000 French surnames; and 
Van Haeghem’s ‘ Dictionnaire des Devises des Hommes de Lettres, Impri- 
meurs, Libraires, ete.,’ Belgian and Dutch. ——A few weeks ago the 
Comédie-Francgaise gave a special performance of ** Hernani” to com- 
memorate the fiftieth anniversary of its first production. 
be alive half 
plays, and to see that the piece still holds its own, is surely no common 
thing. MM. Hetzel 
et Cie, the publishers, and M. Quantin, the printer, are about to put forth 
the first volume of a final and definitive ze variefur edition of Victor 
Hugo’s complete works, to be completed in about forty 8vo volumes of 
500 pp. each, with a carefully revised text, new and variorum totes, ete., 
ete. This edition is ultimately to include all the poet’s writings—those 
now published and those hereafter to appear. 


For a poet to 
a century after the first performance of one of his best 


It is in a measure as a Commemoration of this that 


—Dr. Frederic Louis Ritter, of Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
has undertaken to prepare for Edward Schuberth & Co., of this city, an 
English edition of ‘Schubert’s Musical Dictionary,’ adapted to the wants 
of the American public. ‘ All the principal musicians in America, 
whether of native or foreign birth, will be noticed in the Dictionary, as 
well as all topics relating to American musical culture.” To this end Dr. 
Ritter requests that musicians will information 
themselves and their labors. 


send him 


regarding 


—We have been favored with a copy of the elegantly printed invita- 
tion addressed te the governors of the old Thirteen States 
Light Infantry, of 
Charleston, and the citizens of Spartanburg County, 8.C., who have in 
charge the celebration on Jan. 17, 1881, of the hundredth 
the battle of Cowpens 
on the site of this important Revolutionary victory, and it 


nd of Ten- 
nessee by a joint committee of the Washington 
inniversary of 
It is proposed to erect a mass:ve grani.e pedestal 


is hi ped that 


a joint resolution now pending in Congress to provide a bronze statue of 
Gen. Daniel Morgan will enable the monument to be completed in a 


worthy manner at the appointed time. The chairman of the committee 


is Mayor Courtenay. of Charleston, and the mten‘ion is to make the oeca- 


Nation. ‘3 


_ 


>) 


1 


sion serve the useful purpose of promoting national feeling and good 
. and doubtless the 
It is de- 


men who fought at Cow- 


feeling. President Haves has consented to be pres 


several governors or their representatives will not be 


wanting. 
the descendants of officers and 


Morgan hin 


sired also that 
If is distinetly 
ypted Vir- 


Gen St 


pens should attend the celebration. 


honored by the committee as a Jerseyman, and not adi 


cinian; and the varied service which he performed, from Quebee all the 
way to the South Carolina border, and particularly at the last sup- 
pressing the Pennsylvania Whiskey Rebellion, make him the very type of 
a national hero. Greene, on the other hand, was a New-Englander, and 
his troops were a medley from all the colonies. These considerations not 


only wili make it easy for all sections to parti mmemorating 


n for Con 


cipate im « 
the battle of Cowpens, but give a peculiar weight to the petiti 


gressional assistance. 


—The April number of the Internation Re soa partie ularly 
good one, so far at least as good editing can contribute to that end, Mi 
Clement Hill has an elaborate article on Mr. Gladstone by way of ar 
view of George Barnett Smith's * Life. Karl Blind writes of The Re 
volutionary Movement in Russia” with a good deal of bitterness towards 
“the last representative of a long line of cruel, blood-stained tyrants,” 
but without making clear precisely what is wanted and needed by the Czav’s 
subjects. Mrs. S. W. Whitman has a paper full of reverential enthusi 
asm for the late W. M. Hunt. ** Tammany Hall” is deseribed with ¢ 
siderable candor and lucidity by Mr. Van Buren Denslow Cl ) 
which to the many persons who have the vaguest notion of what it is 
should be a real service. Mr. C. C. Andrews gives an a unt of the 
liquor-license system, first adopted in Gothenburg, S | whi though 
it has been discussed in the British Parliament, Mr. Andrews is p ully 
right in assuming generally unknown in this country It nsists of 
licensing a single corporation in any city to sell spirits, and allowing it 
but six per cent. profit on the paid-up capital, the rest of its income being 
paid into the city treasury; the company employ salaried azents, who, of 
course, do not share in the proceeds Of sales, The obvious theoretical 
advantages are the securing of disinterested liquor-dealers on the 
hand and a public revenue on the other; and in practice the system seems 
to work well, though for different reasons no definite report upon its suc- 


failure ha been made. Mr. Henry James, jr., 1 the 


Letters of Eugéne Del: 


to the reader, but 


cess or s vet 


views 


croix in a charming essay, which not only pre- 


n 
touches htlvy and sugvestively vari- 


sents Delacroix 


ous general questions germane to or arisin it of its immediate subject 
Done by a writer of Mr, James’s experience and native tact, this, of course 
is one of the most agreeable as it is certainly one of the most valuable ele- 


amount or the 
Mr. James had 


ments of criticism, and we do not reflect upon eitly 


quality of it here in expressing a wish that given us a 


more complete literary portrait than he has done. The Letters, to be 


sure, are somewhat meagre material, but, gh thev do not explicitly 


tell one much about Delacroix, they are sugg ough to enable a 
to 
Mr. James, confident of the quality of his work, has felt a 


commentator avoid fragmentariness, we should say; and apparently 
carelessness 
about its completeness that is not the less annoying because of the air of 
But in point of 


unpretentiousness which it secures. quality this essay, or 


at least the first five or six pages of it, is ex juisi » work It is needless, 
perhaps, to add that some of its observations, such as ** Art is really but 
a point of view, and genius but a way of looking at things,” and a sugges- 
tion that the influence of Protestantism has checked “ the vivacity of the 
artistic instinct ” in England, have had the effect of inflaming some ex- 
cellent and serious people; for the benefit of these Mr. James might con- 
sider the propriety of copiously annotating whatever he writes that can 
possibly be taken in two ways. 

—The Catholic World be 
which is sent forth ‘* with fresh hope inspired ” by a letter of approval 


gins a new volume with the Apri! number, 


from Cardinal MeCloskey—in writing which the prelate certainly evinces 


his good sense—and with sundry improvements of type 
The contents also indicate it iprovement, and we wish 
say that, for the 


characteristic severity of the magazine, so satisfactory to the faithful ne 


and general stvile, 


we knew how to 


moment at least. there seems a slight relaxation in the 
coubt, but at the same time so discouraging to the castigated, without 
an implied criticism; any criticism from without must appear to the con- 
ductors of so zealous a periodical one of the idlest things in the world. 
The reader, however, who looks for any thing like paltering may be set at 
ease by turning to the stern article on ‘* The New Christianity,” in which 
the credo thus described is pitilessly exposed. It seems that Max Miller, 
' Dean Stanley, and Matthew Arnold have entered into a kind of con- 








ore) 


~~ * ~ 


‘The 


spiracy to undermine the foundations of the Christian religion, the first 


furnishing a scientific basis for the attack, the last acting as a sort of spy 
Within the enemy's ranks, and the Dean of Westminster lending the 
cheme the weight of his authority. In the more clerical language of the 
writer Dean Stanley is the * high priest,” Mr. Arnold the ‘* prophet,” 
and Max Miiller the ‘theologian ” of this * novelty in religion.” From 


the published American addresses of Dean Stanley extracts are given 


which when denuded of their context have indeed an ugly look, and a 


good atholi 


would be entirely justitied in inferring from them that the 
rank 
the references to Mr. Arnold's ‘blasphemy ‘“ 


Dean was a infidel. This is a more serious thing, we suppose, than 
and **effrontery,” or to ‘* the 
gratuitousness, the self-acknowledged impossibility, and the evident ab- 
surdity ” of Max Miiller’s theories 


to stand or 


\nglicanism can hardly be assumed 
from 
namely, that there is no dogmatic security to 
be found without the pale of the true Church, will, of course, be promptly 
made 


fall with either of these gentlemen, but the deduction 


Dean Stanley's apostasy, 


It is perhaps open to him to reply that such obvious misinterpre- 
tation of him is too characteristic of Jesuitical controversy to have an 
effect upon any intelligent person; but at least it is done with sufficient 
cleverness to warn « wise ecclesiastic of the risk he runs when he coquets 
with the ungodly in the interests of a ‘*broad church.” It does in a 
measure serve to show that the attitude which regards ‘ liberality” in 
theology as an end in itself, instead of as the best means of arriving at 
the end of truth, has its drawbacks 


—Last week's Italian opera introduced a new opera and a new prima 
donna. ‘*La Forza del Destino,” it is true, was performed here fifteen 
years ago, but it has since been rewritten by Verdi, and is in its present 
form substantially new. Its plot is of the most gloomy and monotonous 
character, hardly relieved by any bright and cheerful incident. It failed 
to gain a success at its first performance in St. Petersburg in 1862, and it is 
not likely to maintain now a permanent position in the repertory of modern 
opera. 
tore,” ** Traviata,” and ** Rigoletto” so universally popular, and it is equally 
wanting in the finer dramatic and instrumental effects which distinguish 
Verdi’s latest compositions—‘** Macbeth,” ‘‘Don Carlos,” and ‘ Aida.” 
Mme. Marie Louise Swift made on this occasion her first appearance in 
Italian opera in this country. This lady possesses a very pleasing, sym- 
pathetic voice. which, however, by lack of breadth and dramatie force, is 
unqualified for tragic opera. She might acceptably fill a smaller part in 
lyric music, but she failed to make an impression in the passionate, highly 
dramatic character of Leonora, the heroine of the opera. 
effective 


She was most 
in the great scene of the last act, ‘‘ Pace, mio Dio,” a compo- 
sition of decided merit, and perhaps the most beautiful number of the 
whole work. The laurels of the evening belong without doubt to the two 
artists whose presence has lent grace and interest to every performance 
in which they have taken part, and who are unquestionably the most 
valuable acquisitions of Mr. Mapleson’s troupe—namely, Campanini and 
Galassi: their duets at the conclusion of the second and fourth acts were 
by far the most effective numbers. Several solos, such as the brilliant 
air in the second act by Galassi, ** lo son Pereda,” and Campanini’s open- 
ing aria in the third act, ‘‘ Oh tu che in seno,” were of equal merit and 


interest. Miss Cary was very pretiy and spirited as the gipsy Preziosillu, 


and her song, ‘‘ Al suon del tamburo,” with accompanying chorus, and 
her ‘Rataplan” at the finale of the third act, were enthusiastically 
cheered and encored by the crowded audience. Herr Behrens was very 
good as Pudre Guardiano, and Sig. Del Puente’s basso bouffe in the hu- 
morous part of Fra Melitone was a delightful surprise to his numerous 
admirers. The chorus was fair, considering a first night, and the orches- 
tra, as it always is under Signor Arditi, was excellent. The opera was 
repeated with great success on Monday. On Good Friday Rossini’s 
‘*Stabat Mater,” followed by a miscellaneous concert, was given before a 
crowded audience, and repetitions of ‘* Dinorah” and ‘ Aida ” completed 
the weck’s programme. 


—The often-postponed second chamber-music concert by Mr. Joseffy 
took place in Chickering Hall on Saturday afternoon. 
ing number of the programme was a duet by Saini-Saéns for two pianos, 


The most interest- 
on a theme from one of Beethoven’s sonatas. Mr. Joseffy received excel- 
lent support from young Mr. Rietzel, who rendered bis part with great 
delicacy and finish. 
Mr. Joseffy for violin, a weak and insignificant composition, rendered by 
Mr. Brandt in a cold and spiritless manner; and a minuet by Rheinber- 
ger, for the left hand alone, played by Mr. Joseffy, which is rather an 
astonishing feat of mechanical skill than a pleasing work of art. Hum- 


The novelties of the performance were a berceuse by 


, 


Nation. 


It contains none of the pretty melodies that have made “ Trova- | 
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mel’s great septuor for piano, wind, and string instruments was the con- 
cluding number. 


—The well known antiquarian bookselling house of S. Calvary & Co., 
at Berlin, has now for sale a remarkable set of Hogarth’s engravings. 
It consists of 267 plates, including most of the rare pieces in nearly al! 
their varieties of states, and a number of entirely unrecorded engray- 
We 
noting with an initial those 
plates that are to be found in the list in Nagler’s * Ktinstler-Lexicon’: 


1. Arms of the Duchess of Kendall; 2. Rape of the Lock, 1717; 3. 
The Lottery, 1721; 4. Emblematic print on the South Sea traffic (N, 2); 
5. Masquerades and Operas (N. 8); 6. Farinelli, Cuzzoni, and Senesino 
(1782); 7. Beggar’s Opera (N. 5); 8. View of the British Stage (N. 9); 9. 
Terre Filius ; 10-21. Hudibras (N. 10); 22-40. If{udibras (N.11); 41-53. 
Motraye’s Travels (N. 3); 54. Masquerade Ticket; 55. Political Clyster; 
56. King Henry VILL. and Anna Bullen (N. 58); 57. Bainbridge on Tria] 
for Murder; 58 Beggar’s Opera; 59. Society of Artists, 1730; 60. The 
Indian Emperor; 61. Taste; 62. Sarah Malcolm, avant /a lettre (N. 14); 
63. The Farmer’s Return; 64. Laughing Audience; 65. Southwark Fair 
(N. 16); 66-71. Harlot’s Progress (N. 17), first state; 72-77. The same, 
second state; 78. Singing Company; 79. Midnight Modern Conversation 
(N. 15), first state, in red (Nichols mentions the only known copy, in the 
British Museum): 80. Same in black, second state; 81-88. Rake’s Progress 
(N. 18), first state; 89-96. Same. second state; 97. Here Justice, etce.: 
98, 99. Before and After (N. 19), first state: 100, 101. Same, second state; 
102. Sleeping Congregation (N. 20), first state: 108. Same, second state: 
104, Same, third state; 105. Distressed Poet (N. 21), first state; 106. 
Same, second s ate: 107. Company of Undertakers; 108, Lecture (N. 22); 
109-112. Four Parts of the Day (N. 23); 115. Strolling Actresses (N. 24), 
first state; 114 Same, second state; 115-121. Don Quixote: 122. Enraged 
Musician (N. 25), first state; 1:3. Same, second state; 124. Martin Folkes 


(N. 27); 125. Taste in High Life; 126. Mystery of Masonry; 127. Benjamin 


Ings. 


The whole set is said to be in a state of perfect preservation. 
give here a summary description of it, 


-Hoadley ; 128. Characters and Caricatures; 129-134. Mariage dla Mode 


(N. 26), first state; 135-140. Same, second state; 141. Battle of the Pictures 
(N. 59); 142. Lord Lovat (N. 28); 143. Garrick (N. 29); 144. T. Morell; 
145. Subscription-Ticket to the March to Finchley; 146. Subseription- 
Ticket to Moses; 147. Stage-Coach (N. 30), first state; 148. Same, second 
state; 149-160. Industry and Idleness (N. 31); 161. Hymen and Cupid 
(N. 1): 162. Gate of Calais (N. 32); 163. Thomas Coram, first state ; 
164, Same, second state ; 165-168. Ticket for the Foundling’s Hospital ; 
170. March to Finchley (N. 34), first state; 171. Same, second state; 172. 
Same, third state; 173-176 Stages of Cruelty (N.37); 177, 1738. The third 
and fourth plate of the former as wood-cuts; 179. Gin Lane (N. 36); 180. 
Beer Street (N. 35), first state; 181. Same, second state; 182. Columbus 
breaking the Egg, as subscription-ticket for the Analysis of Beauty; Ho- 
garth has added the name of Thomas Stewell (only one — known, in the 
British Museum): 183. Same, second state (N. 41); 184. Moses brought to 
Pharaoh’s Daughter (N. 40), first state; 185. Same, second state: 186. St. 
Paul before Felix (N. 39), first state ; 187. Same, second state; 1S8. 
Same, third state. 189. Analysis of Beauty, frontispiece; 190, 191. Plates 
to it, first state; 192, 193. Same, second state: 194. Silver Tankard; 195. 
Subsecription-Ticket to the Election: 196-199. Election (N. 42), first state: 
200-203. Same, second state; 204, 205. Franee and England (N. 44, 45), 
first state; 206, 207. Same, second state; 208. The Bench (proof impres- 
sion, no copy known); 209. Same, without inscription, ‘‘The unfinished 
group,” ete. (no copy known); 210. Same (copy as described by Nichols); 
211. Cockpit (N. 46); 212. Time Smoking a Picture (Nichols mentions 
a copy in the British Museum as the only one known without the word 
xpatys inthe inseription; the word is not in the inscription in this copy): 
213. Five Orders of Periwigs (N. 47), first state; 214. Same, second state; 
215. Frontispiece to Architecture; 216. Frontispiece to the Artist’s Cata- 
logue; 217. Tailpiece (N. 55); 218. Credulity (N. 48) ; 219, 220. The Times 
(N. 49, 50), first state; 221. Same, first plate in second state; 222. Henry 
Fielding (avant la lettre) ; 223. John Wilkes (N. 51) ; 224 Churehill (N. 
52), first state ; 225. Same, second state ; 226. Same, third state ; 227. 
Bathos (N. 56); 228. Samaritan (N. 57), first state ; 229. Same, second 
state; 230. Pool of Bethesda; 231. The Politician; 282. Heads from the 
Cartoons of Hampden Court ; 233-241. Hogarth’s Tour; 242. Hogarth’s 
Crest; 243. Shrimp Girl ; 244. Cornfield ; 245-248. Characters who fre- 
quented Burton’s Coffee-House; 249. Sealing the Sepulchre; 250. Pisces; 
251. House of Commons; 252. Sir James Thornhill; 253. Sigismunda; 
254. Hiindel; 255. Mr. Pine; 256. Daniel Lock; 257. St. Paul before Felix 
(N. 88), first state; 260-263. Caricatures on Hogarth by P. Sandby: A new 
Dunciad (1746), The Author Run Mad (1751), A Mountebank Painter 
(1754), The Burlesquer Burlesqued (1760); 264. Hogarth’s Portrait (N. 53): 
265. Hogarth Painting the Comic Muse (N. 43); 266, 267. The French 
Banquet (1747), not mentioned by Nichols: the more interesting as, al 
though bearing the inscription ‘‘ Invented by Hogarth,” it is proved by 
N. 267 that this is only a copy of a print of 1626 by L. v. d. Velde. 

—The subject of what French novels are suitable reading for young 
girls is discussed, for the benefit of French Protestant families, in La 
Lecture for March. The writer is of the opinion that a mother ought 
never to allow her deughter to read a novel with which she is not herself 
familiar : and that, furthermore, the reading should be done in the 
mother's presence, and, when practicable, aloud, in order that the girl 
may have the advantage of her parent’s comments. Of George Sand’s 


works six are recommended: ‘L’Homme de Neige,’ ‘La Mare au Diable,’ 








* La petite Fadette,’ * Francois le Champi,’ ‘Jean de la Roche,’ and ‘ Mile. 
Of Balzac. the Leefure writer views with favor only 


la Quintinie.” 
Three novels by About are recommended, though 


*Eugénie Grandet.’ 
“we are far from placing him very high as a novelist; but his clear and 
‘apid style is profitable to study.” These are ‘olla,’ ‘Germaine,’ and 
Li des Montagnes.’ Of these, the first two are less entertaining. 
and. it scems to us, much more seadcus, than some of the author’s other 
Trente et Quarante.’ for instance. Of Sandean’s tales we find 
‘La Maison de Penarvan’ and ‘Mile. de Seigliére,’ and Mrs. 
books are recommended, in spite of obvious faults. ‘* But we 


Roi 


works, 

praised : 
Craven's 
do net counsel their perusal, without commentary, by romantic or excit- 
able natures,” and ‘Le Mot de 'Enigme’ is strongly condemned. Against 
certain authors of the day mothers are especially warned: Theuriet, for 
instance. *‘is a master, and has preserved the tradition of healthful fiction; 
but he is de race gau/oise, and there are too evident signs of it in his writ 

The same is true of Daudet’s novels, except ‘** Le Petit Chose,’ 
Some 


ings. 
which was written especially for children, and some of his stories.” 
other novelists have written one or two charming books for the young, 
but mothers must be on their guard against letting this serve as guaranty 
for the wholesomeness of their other writings. Thus, Malot’s * Romain 
Kalbris ‘ and ‘Sans Famille.’ and Assolant’s ‘ Montlue le Rouge’ and * Le 
Capitain Corcoran’ are deemed worthy of bigh praise, in spite of the 
bad character of most of their authors’ productions. 


—Tic Gegenwart, for February 7, publishes an interesting article on 
the government of Hamburg. from which our own municipal reformers 
The Government consists of two branches, 
The second body is formed of one 


might get valuable hints. 
the Senate and the “ Biirgerschaft.” 
hundred and sixty members. of whom eighty are chosen by manhood- 
suffrage, forty by real-estate owners, and forty by those citizens who 


are, or who have been. members of the administrative boards, the 
courts. or the board of trade. The Senate consists of eighteen members 
chosen for life, of whom nine are lawyers and nine merchants. When 


a vacancy takes place the remaining members and the Biirgerschaft ap- 
point each four electors. who select four persons to be voted upon ; of 
these the Senate rejects two. and the Biirgerschaft one of those remain- 
Bat the part of the Hamburg constitution which interests us is the 
These are nine in number: 


inp. 
organization of the administrative boards 
Finance. Trade, Public Works, Military Affairs, Schools, Justice, Police, 
and Foreign Affairs. At the hesd of each of these 
stands a senator chcsen by the Senate and removable at will. The most 
important of these bodies is the Board of Finance, formed of two sena- 
tors. besides the president. and ten citizens. Thi 
To fill such a vacancy the ten citi- 


Charities. boards 


latter are chosen for 
ten vears, one going out annually. 
zen-members propose to the Biirgerschaft three names from which to 
if none of these suits, the elective body may substitute a fourth 


The presiding senator is practically the minis 


choose 
by a two-thirds majority 
ter of finance; the other two senators his assistants and substitutes. 
The branches of the administration, such as the public debt, the treasury, 
ete.. are assigned to the different citizen-members, and no draft on the 
treasury is honored unless countersigned by the member having charge 
of the department into which it comes, and who thus acts as auditor. 
One or more of these citizen-members sit also as delegates of the Board 
of Finance in each of the other boards, in order to give it the benefit of 
The 
citizen-representatives in these boards are, for the most part, merchants— 
t.e., heads of the great trading houses—who bring their wide commercial 
Legislation usually 
Fi- 
nally, a person chosen to any office can decline to fill it only on the 
ground of other public duties, or of advanced age: but the public spirit 
in the Hamburg merchant class is said to be so great as to make this re- 


their advice and later to represent its interests in their own body. 


experience to bear upon the interests of the city. 
originates in the boards, and is, in all cases, decided by the Senate. 


gulation superfluous, 


—The material for the study of aboriginal languages has just been in- 
creased by the welcome accession of a * Dictionary and Grammar of the 
Aimaré Language,” spoken in the interior and southern portion of Peru 
by the Collas (pron. Célyas) and cognate tribes. This language is closely 
related to the Quichua, and at the present period its area is topographi- 
cally surrounded on all sides by various (Kechua or) Quichua dialects. 
Though highly developed in forms, Aimara is much less studied by seien- 
tists than the Quichua, the latter having had the privilege of being the 
court idiom of the Incas and of the ruling portion of the Peruvians be- 
fore Pizarro invaded their vast domain. Many grammatic, derivational, 


and lexical forms are more archaic in Aimar’ than in Quichua and in 
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other cognate dialeeis, and to write a comparative grammar of this south 
ern family would be impossible without a close study of the special dialect 
The work alluded to above is a republication of the * Arte y Vocabulario 
‘compuesto por el P(adre) Ludovieo Bertonio’ (Leip- 
Sertonio’s work, dating as 


de la Lengua Aymara, « 
zig: B. G. Teubner 

far back as 1603 and 
Mr. Julius Platzmann, a scientist favorably known by his republication 
of ancient materials for the study of Brazilian languages and other works 
The Aimard dictionary consists of two parts: 


Is79 3 vols SVO), 


1612, is here reproduced in a fae-simile edition by 


of a kindred character. 
Spanish-Aimara and Aimaré-Spanish, and contains over twelve thousand 
terms of the language. 


ERASMUS DARWIN.* 


| to IS volume is made up of two parts very different in character and 

purpose. Dr. Krause’s account of the author of the * Loves of 
the Plants’ is a scientific essay originally published in Avosmos. Dr 
Charles Darwin's ‘* preliminary notice ” is a brief biography of his grand 
father, written partly with a view of correcting some glaring errors and 
This book, 


once so well known, has in the progress of time lost its interest for the 


misrepresentations to be found in Miss Seward’s ‘ Memoirs.’ 


general public, and it now seems probable that posterity, instead of rely 
ing for their knowledge of Dr. Darwin upon his early biographer, will owe 
what they care to remember of Miss Seward to the connection between 
her name and that of her slandered friend. Fer the facts of the case 
leave little doubt in the mind of the reader that many of the statements 
were suggested by that peculiar sort of feminine 
Miss Seward 


made in the ‘ Memoirs * 
malice often inspired by disappointed affection. 
biographer of a type now happily less frequent than it once was 
by our modern stan- 


Was a 
She 


allowed herself liberties in narration which, tried 


She invented an inte: death-bed scene, in 


esting 


dards, are surprising. 


which persons figure who were not present at the death of Erasmus Dar- 


win: she misstates his age at the time of his death; she declares that on 


hearing of the suicide of a favorite son he behaved with unparalleled in 
if 


humanity, which she sarcastically describes as ** self 
does not hesitate throughout the book to put long speeches into the 


-command,” and she 


mouths of her characters which cannot possibly have really been ever 
spoken. When asked for her authority as to Dr. Darwin's behavior on 
the death of his son, ‘‘she owned that it had been given merely on a re 
port at a distant place, without any enquiry having been made from a 
single person who could have really known what happened.’ 
Erasmus Darwin was born in 1731. His father, Robert, was the first 
member of the family who developed the intellectual] tastes so strongly 
marked in the later generations. This Robert Darwin. if we may judge 
from bis singular litany, praying deliverance 
‘From a morning that doth shine 
From a boy that drinketh wine 
From a wife that talketh Latine 
was in his own way a poet, and to judge by a paper of the antiquarian 
Dr. Stukeley, quoted by his present biographer, based on ‘‘an account 
from my friend Robert Darwin, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, a person of Curi- 
osity, of a human Sceleton, impressed in Stone, found lately by the Rector 
of Elston,” He had four sons, of whom 


Erasmus was the youngest 


he had some taste for science 


a fy 
For an account of 


Of this portion of his life a 


he childhood and early 


vouth of Erasmus the materials are scanty. 


curious and amusing memorial is preserved in a letter from his sister 


Susannah, written at the age of eighteen. and his reply written at the age 


Hlis sister sends him an account of her ‘‘abstinence this 


of sixteen. 


Lent “ and begs to be informed in re ply what his ‘ temperance ” has been, 
and asks his opinion on the following difficult point : 
‘As soon as we kill our hog. 1 intend to take part thereof with 


hy a learned Divine yt Hogs Flesh is Fish, 

Devil entered into y™ and they ran into 
Casuists In your neighborhood are of 
satisfaction to me, in resolving so 


y® Family, for I'm informed 
and has been so evel since ¥V‘ 
ve Sea: if you and the rest of the 
v© same oppinion, it will b rreater 
tty a point of Conscience.” 


To this her brother 


**] must inform you that we unanimously agree in y® Opinion of 
ve Learned Divine you mention. that Swine may indeed be fish but then 
they are a devillish sort of fish, and we can prove from y® same authority 
that all fish is flesh, whence we affirm Porek not only to be flesh but a 
} . yh } * ¢ sovicse 1 tor e iene sale 
devillish Sort of flesh; and I would advise you for conscience sake alto- 
gether to abstain frem tasting it as I can assure vou I have done, tho’ 


playfully replies: 


** Erasmus Darwin. By Ernst Krause. Translated from the German by W. 8. Dai 
jas With a preliminary notice by Charles Parwin.’ Portrait and woodcuts. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co, 18). a 
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roast Pork has come to Table several Times; and for my own part 
have live n puding, milk and vegetables all this Lent: but don’t mis- 
take me, | don’t mean that Ihave not touch’d roast beef, mutton, veal, 
goose, fowl, ete., for what are all these ? All flesh is grass !” 

His sist Lenten Diary gives what is, we presume, an exact picture 
of the observance of a fast by a conscientious young English girl in the 
middle of the last century. The following is the account given of one day: 

* Febry &. Wednesday Morning a little before seven I got up: said my 
prayers; worked till eight; y® took a walk, came in again and eate a farth- 
ing Loaf, y® dress’d me, red a chapter in ye Bible, and spun till One, 


on Puddin, Bread and Cheese: spun again till 
n till half an hour past Five; eat an Apple, 
Chattered round ye Fire: and at Seven a little boyl’d Milk; and y" (takeing 
my leave of Cards y€ night before) spun till nine: drank a Glass of Wine 
for ye Stomack and at Ten retired into my Chamber to Prayers; 
drew up my Clock and set my Larum betwixt Six and Seven.” 


vy" dined tem Viz: 


Fore, took a walk, vy" spu 
suke: 


In November, i756, Erasmus Darwin began practice as a physician: 


in 1781 he moved to Derby. He soon got some practice, which grew 


steadily year by year until it reached the figure, which for any one but a 
London physician must at that time have been very large, of £1,000 
llis life was uneventful throughout, and it is a strong proof of 
the attractiveness of his character as well as of the charm of his biogra- 


& year. 
pher’s style that this ‘notice’ 
From il 
slight detaiis we get a very good picture of a man who played an interest- 
ing and importent part Dr. 
Krause regards him as the ‘intellectual precursor” of his grandson, and 
In the * 
instance, we find the following important queries: 
Oj 


should be such entertaining and agreeable 
reading, variety of anecdotes, extracts from letters, and other 
in the early development of modern science. 


cites several passages from his works in proof of this. 
of Vegetation,” for 
“Were all the 


Economy 


aummoniz destroyed when the continents were raised ? 


do some genera of 


g of animals perish by the increasing power of their ene 
mies? Ordo they I! reside at inaccessible depths in the sea? Or do 
some animals change their forms gradually and become new genera?’ 


Again, on the subject of rudimentary organs: ‘‘ There are, likewise, some 
and animals which 
seem to show that they have gradually undergone changes from their 


apparently useless or incomplete appendages to plants 
original state. Such as the halteres or rudiments of wings of 
some two-winged insects, and the paps of male animals; thus, swine have 
four toes, but two of them are imperfectly formed and not long enough 
for Dr 


Buffon, who says of the pig that it ‘*does not appear to have been formed 


ust Krause instructively contrasts this with the language of 
upon an original special, and perfect plan, since tt ¢s a compound of other 
animals ; it lias evidently useless parts, or rather parts of which it cannot 
make any use—toes, all the bones of which are perfectly formed, and 
which of to it. As we understand Dr. 
Krause’s view of the progress of this branch of science from the time of 
Buffon to that of Charles Darwin, we have first the struggle to free 


nevertheless are no service 


science from the incubus of the doctrine of final causes; next we have the 
ingenious suggestions of Erasmus Darwin as to evolution and descent; 
finally we have the demonstration by his grandson, supported by a vast 
array of facts, of the theories which merely floated through the mind of 
Erasmus as brilliant but unverifiable hypotheses. Indeed, he goes fur- 
ther than this, and maintains that Erasmus Darwin *‘ was the first who 
proposed and consistently carried out a well-rounded theory with regard 
to the development of the living world, a merit which shines forth most 
brilliantly when we compare with it the vacillating and confused attempts 
of Buffon, Linnwus, and Goethe.” 

sut Erasmus Darwin was not only a man of science. He was a poet, 
in his day a very popular poet, whose works went through many editions. 
His stately to modern 


imagine them ever becoming popular again. 


and it is hard 
Yet this is in a great mea- 
sure due to the fact that they are written in a language which is wholly 
gone by, and which in the ears of those educated in this post-Words- 
worthian age sounds stilted and pompous. Byron called the author of 
the ‘Loves of the Plants’ a ‘‘mighty master of unmeaning rhyme,” but 
Ilis poetry is anything but unmeaning. 


verses are repugnant taste, to 


this is unfair It is at times 
The chief defect that would be found with it nowadays 
(leaving out of view the Johnsonese vocabulary and style) would be that 


it is rather rhetorical than poetical. 


even eloquent. 


No one can read Dr. Krause’s essay and the preliminary * notice ” 
We 
may not be able to define precisely what we mean by the term, but there 
is no mistaking it. 


without feeling that he lias been in the society of a man of genius. 


We feel it in his beyish letters and in his mature 
speculations. His mind was distinguished not merely by that intelligent 


curiosity with regard to the secrets of nature which was a noticeable in- 
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tellectual feature in most of the educated wen of his day, but by that 
wide grasp and capacity for generalization which is the sure indication 
of real Of 


agreeable pict ure 


scientific genius. 


his character his grandson gives a most 
There is, as he says, no safer test of character than 
the continued friendship of good and able men, and we find that a close 


intimacy existed between Erasmus Darwin and such men as Day 


the eccentric author of ‘Sandford and Merton,’ of whom an entertaining 


account is given in the memoirs of Mr. Edgeworth), Small, Bolton, Watt, 
and Wedgwood. The leading trait of his moral character was, un- 


doubtedly, benevolence. A keen sympathy with all forms of suffering 


pervades his poetry and his correspondence. He was, indeed—if we can 
use the word without calling up its disagreeable modern associations—a 
philanthropist. He never lost the opportunity during his active though 
uneventful life of turning his scientific knowledge to account in the 
relief of human misery, and his keen sense of injustice and wrong often 
lends to his verses a passionate and noble energy which, if not true poetry, 
has upon the reader the effect of true poetry, as, for example, in the fa 
miliar lines ending: 


** But wrapp'd in might with terrors all his own, 
He speaks in thunder when the deed is done. 
Hear him, ye Senates! Hear this truth sublime, 
He who allows oppression shares the crime.” 


GENERAL HOOD’S MEMOIRS. * 
II. 


Ty 


OOD’S movement in October to the rear of Sherman’s army was ¢ 


lH It was well cal- 


culated to draw Sherman back from Georgia and transfer the war again to 


way admirably conceived and admirably executed. 


Tennessee. It became the occasion of the coup de grace to the Confede- 
racy, because Hood had become so weak in numbers that Sherman could 
afford to leave him to be disposed of by Thomas with a fraction of t 
army whilst he himself went to the sea. The popular discussion of 
authorship of the idea of the march to Savannah overlooks the thing which 
alone is important from a military standpoint. It is of no real 
quence whether Grant or Sherman or Bishop Simpson first thought 
of it. 
and audacious a general as Ilood was in the rear with a veteran army of 
forty men. 


Conse- 

What gave it value was the decision fo do it when so active 
thousand Sherman’s campaign and his military repute de- 
pented not merely upon his performing his own movement. but upon his 
calculation of the means his subordinate could command in Tennessee for 
the fulfilment of the task to be done there, and to make the general 
result 


the astounding success it was. It is in assuming responsibili- 
ties of this sort that the metal of a commander is tested, and hosts of 
men have broken down under it who have led divisions or corps with the 
utmost brilliancy. 


‘h at- 
tended his march against Schofield in Southern Tennessee, but as soon as 


he had begun it, he justified his claim to be considered an able strategist. 


Hood sorrowfully recounts the disappointments and delays whi 


His march by way of Lawrenceburg upon Columbia on Duck River, where 
it was essential to Schofield to preserve his communications with Thomas 
at Nashville, was well conceived and swiftly executed; but so was the 
counter move, though there was no time to spare. Again he lost no time, 
but occupied the Union army in front whilst he led Cheatham’s and 
Stewart's corps by a détour to Spring Iill, another key-point in the rear. 
But Schofield also withdrew across the river and put his divisions in 
échelon northward, Hood had, no doubt, the great superiority in force 
when he reached Spring Hill, and blames severely the failure of Cheat- 
ham to make a headlong attack. It is possible, but by no means certain, 
that he might have gained an advantage by it, and he was right in trying 
it. Schofield was manceuvring for time. Thomas was collecting and 
organizing the rest of his army at Nashville and every day’s delay was of 
great value to him. He meant to take the field command in person 
as soon as his detachments could be concentrated, and Schoticid was, 
under his instructions, holding Hood back, even to the extent of 
sciously taking grave risks, to prevent his appearance before Nasiville 
sooner than might be convenient for Thomas. The delay at Columbia 
was therefore purposely made as long as was safe, and it was not an hour 
too short. Thinking and writing of it, Hood naturally repeats the re- 
frain, ‘‘ It might have been,” but it is not certain that Cheatham could 
have done more at Spring Hill than Hardee did at Atlanta. The Union 
army had the thrilling experience of making a flank march by night 
within rifle-shot of the camp-fires of the enemy, whose sentinels had to 


con- 


** Advance and Retreat. Personal Experiences in the United States and Confede- 
rate States Armies. Ry J. B. Hood, Lieutenant-Genera! in the Confederate Army.’ 
Published for the Hoo? Orphan Memoria! Fund, New Orlcuus. v0, pp. 353. 
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be driven from the road that they might pass. But the enemy was east 
of them: they were marching “ left in front,” and had only to halt and 
face to be in line of battle. and their mora/e was such that it would have 
been no child’s play to attack them. The roadside fences would have 
made a breastwork in a moment, and one division of the 4th corps was 
strongly placed as a pivot on which the rest of the army moved. 

The narrative makes it clear that Hood impressed it on his officers 
that night that unless a supreme effort were now made their campaign 
would be a ruinous failure. They therefore gathered themselves for the 
attack at Franklin next day with a self-devotion and desperation which 
is best indicated by the telling fact that more than a dozen generals fell 
in leading the reiterated assaults, some of them within the slender line of 
defence, hardly worthy the name of breastworks, which had been thrown 
together. The position of Schoiield’s troops was not a desirable one, for 
they fought with their backs to the Harpeth River, in cold weather (No- 
vember 30), with a broken bridge and a bad ford behind them. It was 
no part of Schofield’s plan to fight south of the stream, but Hood’s ad- 
vance was too rapid to get the wagons across, and it was a fight to cover 
the movement of the army-trains, and was made by a part only of Scho- 
field’s command. 
He says he earried the outer line of works and for a time had driven the 


Hood makes the most of such advantages as he had. 


United States forces from the centre of their principal line, and that his 
enemy abandoned the field during the night. The well-established facts 
are that what he calls the outer line consisted of two brigades expressly 
ordered to observe only and not to fight, and which were almost literally 
run over by Hool’s advancing line through the failure of their division 
commander to carry out his orders. It was this rush of fugitives at the 
centre which gave Hood’s assault the only chance of success it had for a 
Sehind them as a cover his centre advanced, our men with- 
holding their fire at that part of the line till their comrades could get in, 
and of course the gray-jackets came with them. 


moment. 


That these were so terri- 
bly repulsed with such odds in their favor proves the character of the 
troops engaged against them better than any other argument could do, 
Hood concedes that the Federal line of defence was merely a nominal 
cover, and that it was hard and fair fighting. He says that about twenty 
thousand men made the assault, though the other corps was in close sup- 
port, and he seems not to have gone to official sources for his estimate of 
his opponents. The official reports show that part of Schofield’s forces 
were on the north side of the Harpeth, and two divisions of the 25d corps 
and one of the 4th corps constituted the Union line, while one brigade 
(Opdycke’s) of the 4th corps was the only general reserve. Hood’s really 
serious attack only covered the front of the two divisions of the 23d corps, 


Nation. 


ene on each side of the Columbia pike, on which the reserve brigade was 


stationed till it advanced to support the broken line in front. 
therefore repulsed by greatly inferior numbers, and added the crowning 
and most destructive instance to the list of his brave but useless efforts 
to turn the tide by his aggressive tactics. In accordance with Thomas’s 
plan, Schofield retired during the night, and the next day the Union army 
was concentrated at Nashville. 

Hood’s audacity in following up his movement to the lines of Nash- 
ville was characieristic, and was not unwise. It imposed upon the coun- 
try North and South by the appearance of confidence and success, and 


He was | 


tended to make his opponents believe his numbers and his resources 


superior to what they were in fact. Thomas’s apparent timidity, which 
was really a confident ‘‘biding of his time” till he was ready, seemed to 
give color to Hood's assurance; but the battle of Nashville, when the Union 
army resumed the aggressive, proved that the enemy had worn out his 
strength, and broke before the first determined blow. Hood had abun- 
dant time to retire from before Nashville without awaiting Thomas’s 
deliberately prepared attack, and his mistake was in delaying so long. 
Isham Harris, claiming to be Governor of Tennessee, was with him, and 
they were concerting measures to recruit his army by both volunteers and 
conscripts. This was a reason for including as much territory as possible 
within his lines, and takes away from his presence before Nashville the 
air of mere bravado which it would otherwise have. But he had played 
the game out to the end; his complete rout finished the great army with 
which Johnston had opened the campaign the spring before, and it 
appeared only once again, in the form of a subdivision of the force with 
which Bragg made an attack upon a part of Schofield’s command at 
Kinston in March following, when both had been transferred to North 
Carolina. 

With all the light on the history of 1864 which both Johnston and 
Hood have now given us, there seems to be no good reason for changing the 
judgment already intimated, that Hood's military conduct must be judged 
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with regard to the political necessities of the Confederacy, which certainly 


imposed upon him the aggressive policy he adopted, and this was im 


plied in his selection for command. Granting that Johnston was mght 
in insisting that his prudent husbanding of his resources would most pro- 
admit that 


Had they 


pened negotiations for a 


long the struggle, the Southern States were not prepared to 
their task consisted in prolonging a nearly hopeless defencs 
been ready for this, they would, no doubt, have « 
surrender at once. The hope that one sharp campaign under a soldier of 
the ** Jackson school” would splendidly retrieve their cause in the West 
was not to be given up without an effort, and the Richmond Government 
only gave voice to a eommon sentiment when it called upon Hood to lead 
that forlorn hope. We do not believe Jackson himself could have done 
it better, and we ought to give Hood full military credit for the indomit- 
able courage and real ability he displayed in a campaigu having consider- 
able resemblance to that brilliant but unfortunate 
conducted in 1814. 

We have given our attention chiefly to Hood 
caus¢ his book is written to vindicate his conduc! 


one which Napoleon 


‘*s career in the West be- 
there, and the sketch of 
his service in Virginia is only an outline, intended to show the contidence 
he had there inspired in Lee, in Jackson, and in Longstreet, and the reputa- 
tion as a soldier which he carried with him into the Army of Tennessee. The 
feeling that he was on trial before all judges of military affairs made him 
claim for himself all that the incidents narrated could fairly sustain, and 
so gives, at times, an air of egotisin to his story, Those earlier chapters, 
therefore, will be more appreciatively read (as they were written) after the 
rest of the work. Then the fault referred to will be easily pardoned as 
the result of the almost passionate earnestness with which the writer ap 
peals to his earlier campaigns to prove that his soldierly audacity was not 
mere rashness and blind impetuosity 

In the account of his assault at Gaines’s Mills he describes the position 
We 
are told, however, by officers who were on that field that there was 


of Porter’s corps as ** heavily entrenched ” and covered with abaftis 


no entrenchment, and that the abattis consisted of a little slashing of the 
timber in their front. lle tells also of recovering the crest of South 
Mountain in the battle of 14th September, 1562, after the Union troops 
had carried it. It has been abundantly demonstrated that the principal 
ridge south of the Hagerstown pike was never for a moment in real 
danger after the 9th corps had gained it in the morning. A detached 
hill in front was alternately held by both sides, but never oceupied in 
force by Federal troops. It is to this alone he can refer. Still again, in 
the engagements about Atlanta, he says that on the 6th of August, 1864, a 
corps of our army assaulted French’s division in position near Uvoy Creek. 
The indisputable fact is that the assault was made by one brigade of 
the 23d corps, was explicitly ordered as a reconnoissance in force, and the 
loss was not half what he siates. Such errors as these, and as his acei- 
dental misdating the battle of Fredericksburg by a month—putting it 
in January, 1863, instead of the December previous—only show that 
he was writing from memory. and from partial and incomplete data, 
and that his book must be judged for what it is—a very sincere but con 
troversial defence of his policy as an army commander, and not as 
history 


a systematic contribution to exact It will have a permanent 
value of its own, and will (as we think it should) modify favorably the 
judgment of the world upon his last important campaign. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY FOR SCHOOLS.* 

[)® CHAPIN succeeds in presenting ‘* concisely ” all that he offers to 

the young student, and the greater part of his text-book may be truly 
called a model of close and clear statement of economic truth. The 
concluding chapter, for instance, on International Trade, embracing the 
scientific grounds of free-trade and exposing the fallacies of protection, 
is as cogent and pungent a summing-up as can be found anywhere. 
Nevertheless the work is of unequal merit. We find no reference to the 
law of rent, with which the name of Ricardo is identified ; nor to the law 
of population, which is associated with that of Malthus ; nor any substi- 
tute for these two laws, which more than anything else constitute the 
foundation stones of modern political economy. It must be possible for 
one possessing Dr. Chapin’s tact for making dark sayings clear, to make 
those laws plain to the comprehension of minds fitted to grasp the other 
Or, if he does not accept those Jaws as an impor- 
For the 


portions of his work. 
tant part of economic education, he is bound to say why net. 





*- First Principles of Political Economy, concisely presented for the use of classes 
in high-schools and academies. By Aaron L Chapin, D.D., President of Beloit College.’ 
New York: Sheldon & Co. 

‘The Economics of Industry. By Alfred Marshall and “ary Paley Marshall.’ Lon- 
don and New York: Macmillan & Co 
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rest, we observe that scarcely any attempt has been made to bring the 
science down to date, or to a later period than the work of Wayland, al- 
though later writers are frequently mentioned and quoted. To cite one 
example of this inade quate treatment of the subject, it is stated (p. 174) 
that ‘*the most sweeping and mischievous abuse of credit appears in the 
excessive issue of paper money. This touches all the processes of ex- 
change with disturbing force, and /s the source of panics and commercial 
erises.”” Elsewhere this broad definition of the source of commercial 
crises is modified by the words ** to a great extent.” It is erroneous to 
say that the excessive issue of paper money is the source or one of the 
sources of these phenomena. There is an extensive literature of com- 
mercial crises, and the best authorities on the subject are agreed that the 
excessive issue of paper money is one of the effects of that abnormal 
condition of trade and industry which precedes a crash, and is not itself a 
cause. When a crash comes the excessive issues of paper money are like 
other excessive additions and multiplications of debt, which demand to 
be paid ina hurry and which cannot be paid. Again, Dr. Chapin says 
that ‘‘ the minimum rate of wages is the rate necessary to support the la- 
borer and his family—the maximum limit is the rate determined by the 
market value of the product.” This is one of the maxims of the old school, 
but it has been shown to be erroneous by later writers, and indeed a mo- 
ment’s examination of the condition of things existing in India last year, 
or in Ireland to-day, must convince anybody that there is no such thing as 
‘*a minimum rate of wages.” The rate of wages may be and often is not 
merely at starvation point but below it, so that large numbers of the 
population who would gladly work perish for want of any wages what- 
ever. These, and some other defects, which seem to have resulted from 
too close adherence to Wayland and those contemporary with him, we 
shall hope to see cured in a future edition of Dr. Chapin’s text-book, the 
general scope of which is excellent. 

The work of Alfred and Mary Paley Marshall is of a higher range, and 
is addressed to more advanced scholars. It is the first of two volumes— 
the second, unpublished, relating to the ‘* Economies of Trade and Fi- 
nance.” It attempts to place before the student the latest as well as the 
earlier and accepted views of economists of established repute. There is 
certainly a place for such a text-book, A deal of underbrush has grown 
up in the field of political economy during the present generation, which 
needs to be decisively cleared away; and some healthy and useful trees 
have lifted themselves in the same period, which should be marked and 
made distinguishable to those who have no time to survey the field for 
themselves. The volume under consideration is a praiseworthy attempt 
to accomplish this work. We cannot particularize the fresh material in- 
troduced, as that would require us to quote a large portion of the text. 
We conceive it to be a mistake, however, to bring in such sub-definitions 
as remuneratory capital and auxiliary capital as distinguished from cir- 
culating and fixed capital, and especially a mistake in a work designed 
for the use of students. What political economy most needs is a paring 
down rather than an extension of its terminology. We find in the 
‘Economies of Industry’ a very good description of the periodical ups 
and downs of trade, but when we look for a suggestion of the remedy for 
a commercial crisis, we find it to consist in ‘* having confidence.” ‘* The 
chief cause of the evil is a want of confidence. The greater part of it 
could be removed almost in an instant if confidence could return, touch 
all industries with her magie wand, and make them continue their pro- 
duction and their demand for the wares of others This is like saying 
that when the great Paris balloon exploded, the reason why it did not rise 
was a want of gas; if there had been a fresh supply of gas it would have 
What was really wanted in this case was not 


risen again as by magic. 
merely more gas but a new balloon ; and in the same way, what is wanted 
after a commercial crisis is not only a fresh supply of confidence, but a 
state of trade and industry capable of supporting it ; and the latter must 
always precede the former. This is one of the slips in Mr. and Mrs, 
Marshall’s book, and we are gratified to add that they are few. 
Lamartine and ITixs Friends. By Henri de Lacretelle. Translated 
from the French by Maria E. Odell. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
—The reader of this book might ask. ‘‘ Is this all that you, M. de Lacre- 
telle, can find to say about your hero, Lamartine ?”’. A few loose sheets, 
apparently written for a serial, pinned rather than stitched together, giv 
ing a shadowy, ill-defined outline of a grand central figure surrounded by 
young hero-worshippers, with a few sayings, anecdotes, and mo/s of no 
significance or value, make up the 326 pages. It is true that there has 
rarely been a man who filled so farge a place in literature and in politics 
as Lamartine who had so little ‘‘staying power.” Forty years ago his 
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name was everywhere. He was one of the stars of the new Romantic 
school of literature that sprang up in France about 1830, and shone as 
brightly as Victor Hugo or De Musset. Kyerybody read * Jocelyn,’ th 
‘Méditations,’ the * Chute d’un Ange,’ and the rest of them. 

now see that Lamartine belonged to the Lady Blessington and * keepsake ” 
school of poets, who glittered so splendidly in morocco and gold about 


We car 


that period. His outward man was eminently suited to the engravings 
with which those costly works were profusely illustrated. Ile had the 
tall, thin, aristocratic figure, the large, dreamy eves: the horse stood 
always saddled in the background and the grevhounds fawned at his fect: 
over all, palm-trees, for he had travelled and sung the East. Limartin« 
had besides a trait of character almost indispensable to the type—he was 
hopelessly in debt. To-day these engravings seem to us affected and 
rococo; the gilt bindings are tarnished and dull, and the beautiful 
thoughts have faded into commonplace. Outside of a young 
boarding-school we doubt if any one reads Lamartine’s verses. 


lady's 
In politics Lamartine was a sentimentalist. By birth and by fecling 
an aristocrat, he was a liberal from sentiment but never a radical. He de- 
tested radicalism. He thundered against Louis Philippe day after day, 
and suddenly, to his astonishment, foun! himself associated with Ledru- 
Rollin, Carnot, Marrast, Flocon, Louis Blane, radicals all, men of whose 
theories and measures he could not approve; but they hurried him along 
with them, and, without knowing it, made the path smooth for Louis Napo- 
leon. Lamartine’s name is written in the Provision#! Governinent of 1848 
but neither his poliey nor his actions have left a trace on the history of 
France. After his four months of uneasy power were over—when the 
elubs and the deputations, the Voraces and the Vesvrfennes, the trees of 
liberty and the A/e/fers nafionaues had culminated in the days of June, 
and Cavaignae had to restore order—Lamartine gradually withdrew hiin- 
self and saw with anguish how he had prepared the way for the Second 
Thenceforward his life was a struggle with debt and humilia- 


Empire. 
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tion, a writing for his daily bread, even a handing round 
The grant of land from the Sultan of Turkey in Syria sounded like a 
story from the land of spirits. It enabled M. de Circourt ina letter to his 
Boston friends to suggest (he parallel between Artaxerxes and Themisto- 
cles, but pecuniarily it amounted to little. Loaumartine died insolvent. 
His most durable work will probably be his * Histoire des Girondins ’—a 
very interesting book if not a quite authentic history. Dumas pére said 
to him after reading it: ** Vous avez levé histoire A la hauteur du 
roman “—which seems to us so clever a criticism and a witticism that we 
repeat it once more although it is so well known. 

A sketch of Lamartine’s early life, works, an-l political career might 
be written which would be extremely interesting, but these recollections 
are too vague, fragmentary, and rhapsodical to be of any value. Wi 
ought to add that the translator has done her work well 

Sunshine and Storm in the Kast; or, Cruises to Cyprus and Constant 
nople. By Mrs. Brassey. With upwards of 100 illustrations. (New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 1880. 8vo, pp. xx. 448.)—This interesting 
journal, like its predecessor, ‘The Voyage of the Sunbeam’ (see Nation, 
vol. xxvii p. 14), owes its charm to the novel concurrence, or rather con- 
tradiction, of the circumstances described. An English family—ebildre: 
friends, servants, and even pet animals included—are shown in a com- 
fortable home, and living, at least during fine weather, luxuriously, with 
endless elegances and dimbe/ofs around them But the house is a float- 
ing one—a spacious steam-yacht—and looking out of their windows on 
successive mornings the inmates see, not the familiar landscapes of Sur- 
sex, but the panorama of the Mediterranean coasts from Gibraltar and 
Tangier to Paxo, Spartivento, Cagliari, Naples, and the Golden Horn. 
The saloon-rug of the Swnbeam is, in fact, an Arabian Nights’ enchanted! 
carpet, bearing the company gathered upon it to the ends of the earth 
The narrative thus has its special charm, though the voyage was mad: 
for the most part over familiar routes, and though there is no literary 
achievement in its telling ; it is, on the contrary, a rather unimaginative 


| journal, like others that travelled Englishwomen have recently given us 


dut it is interesting in its variety, and there are piqu nt touches here and 

there, as, for instance, in the deseripticn of the ‘travelling professo 
from Oxford,” a type not wholly unknown to Americans, whom the Bras- 
seys met at Constantinople, and who had ** very strong opinions of his 
own, among others that Sir Isaac Newton was a fool.” One is reminded 
of what Shakspere’s clown says about England and about Ham/e/’s mad- 
ness: **’Twill not be seen in him there.” The book is, however, quit: 
free from malice, and with its abundant illustrations it makes one of tl: 
most readable narratives of the season. 
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Lives of the Leaders of our Church Universal, from the Days of the 
Successors of the Apostles to the Present Time. (Philadelphia: Presbyte- 
rian House.)}—The ambition of this book is nothing less than to present a 
hagiology which shall be to the Protestant mind what Butler’s ‘ Lives of 
the Saints’ is to the Roman Catholic. But whereas Butler’s work does 
not include any Protestant saints, the present work includes many Roman 
Nevertheless the plan is not so inclusive generally as in the 
On the Protestant side the final test of saint- 
Thus, Dr. Channing, 
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Catholies. 
direction of Romanism. 
liness is conformity to evangelical standards. 
though hailed by Chevalier Bunsen as ‘* a Christian saint,” is here exclud- 
ed from the roll. It is a noticeable fact also that there are no Romanist 
names since the Protestant Revolutfon. 
as it does the names of Xavier, and Borromeo, and St. Philip Neri. A 
good sketch of the last-named would have lighted up the uniform dul- 
ness of these pages in a remarkable manner." The sympathies of the 
American editor are amusingly symbolized by a golden candlestick on 
the cover of the book from whose seven horns diverge rays of light with 
Different forms of Presbyterianism engross seven out 


This is a sad omission, including 


names appended. 
of fourteen names, and Roman Catholicism, whose saints have a quarter 
of the book to themselves, have no mention at all on the cover. Still, 
there are certain unnamed rays which Romanists and heterodox persons 
may appropriate to themselves. 

The sketches are written by many different authors, and are of various 
But the aim throughout to be edifying acts as a sort 
The man- 


degrees of ability. 
of monochromatic wash over the entire contents of the book. 
ner is generally effusive. Individual traits are generally suppressed. 
Origen is admitted, but his heretical views are passed over in silence 
The sentimentalism of the book reaches its acme in the introduction of 
Luther’s daughter Magdalena as a “child leader.” The editor of the 
foreign part is Dr. Ferdinand Piper, of the University of Berlin. This 
part is translated under the editorship of Dr. Henry Mitchell MacCracken, 
who is also the editor of the American additions. These, with some few 
exceptions, are local celebrities of much less significance than the names 
of Dr. Piper's part, and it is hardly possible that their embalmment here 
will canonize them for ever in the estimation of the Protestant. world. 


The Inter-Oceanie Canal and the Monroe Doctrine. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1880. 12mo, 120 pp.)}—The author of this essay believes 
that the building of a canal through Central America under any other but 
American control must inevitably lead to mischievous consequences to the 
prosperity and prestige of this country. He tries to demonstrate that 
such an attempt would practically reopen on this continent that period of 
European colonial experiments against which President Monroe made his 
famous declaration, which the author explains at length. In view of M 
de Lesseps’s attempt to build the Panama Canal, he thinks that ‘* the time 
has come for our authorities at Washington to announce that the control 
of any canal to be built . . . belongs and must belong exclusively to 
the United States of America.” This has been done by the recent mes- 
sage of the President. The author also recommends the establishment 
of naval stations on both sides of the isthmus so as to *‘ secure our safety 
against local revolutions, broken treaties, foreign interventions, and all 
the complications sure to spring from the relations of a vast corporation 
to a weak and unstable government.” He afterwards goes even 
further and advocates (p. 100) the acquisition of the region which con- 
tains the gate of the Pacific. As he says that the ‘‘smallest beginning in 
the right direction may result in a most splendid consummation,” the 
deduction is that the Government should first acquire strongholds, and 
then, as a ‘“*splendid consummation,” the whole isthmus. ‘*‘ Why not 
have our Hong-Kongs and Singapores?” he asks. One of the reasons he 
gives for the establishment of American colonies is curious: the throngs 
of applicants to the civil service might hope ‘‘to find their opportunities 
in colonial enterprise” The second half of this volume recommends a 
policy of aggression. 





The Child’s Catechism of Common Things. By J. D. Champlin, jr., 
late associate editor of the ‘American Cyclopedia’ and editor of the 
Young Folks’ Cyclopedia.’ (New York: Henry Holt & Co.)—This lit- 
tle work differs from an abridged encyclopedia of natural history and 
chemistry chiefly by its dividing the material under each heading into 
twe portions, question and answer—thus: ‘*Is not whiting, used for 
polishing metals and glass, made of chalk? Yes; by grinding it fine 
and purifying it by washing. Putty, used by glaziers to fasten glass in 
window-frames, is made of whiting mixed with linseed oil.” ‘* Did not 
the ancient Egyptians embalm or preserve dead bodies with bitumen ? 
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The book is 


as fascinating to read as a dictionary, and as well adapted for teaching. 


Yes ; and this is what makes mummies so black and hard.” 


The information contained in it we believe to be entirely trustworthy 
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Mine Arts. 
THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ARTISTS.—MODERN 
TENDENCY, 


MHE distinction of contributing to an exhibition 


AMERICAN 
strc tly representing 
urt-work as separated from shop-work has been much appreciated 
this year as in the two previous seasons, and our painters have been sepa 
rating their winter’s product astutely into two portions—one represent 
ing technic, for the American Artists; 
commercial hope, for the Academy. 

the younger association suggests the Sultan and the dropped handker- 
chief. their 
tives fly to distant cities and return with odd-looking panels seleeted in 


one representing the sweetness of 


The method of collecting used by 


Contributors emerge only on invitation: their 


representa- 


secrecy; and the most distinguished supporters of previous exhibitions 
happening to reside abroad, have been debarred membership. This policy 
is purifying, but itis human. The committees returned from their mis- 
sions this year bearing surprising sheaves with them. Several pictures of 
the mest abject Diisseldorf vacuity have been admitted into the collec- 
tion, and the visitor has hardly climbed the stairway before he sees 
a tall marine of the Stan 


field order, each of which is in the flattest, most stolid opposition te the 


cattle-scene, a shooting-scene, and, further off, 
spirit of the collection. One picture, selected by the Society's own repre 
sentative—a prize canvas from a distinguished neighboring Academy- 
was at first rejected, and then skied; while the interesting quota from 


France; which had made the success of the first exhibition, was nar- 


rowed down this year to a couple of portraits by Sargent and Flagg. In 
alluding to the Paris contributions it is but writing history to say that the 
cold shoulder shown to the artists practising there has plainly hurt the 
Society's prospects of permanence without any gain in elevation of qua 
lity. Mr. Bridgman, 
medal, having three important things disposable about the time of the 
opening, chose to send Th 
cut cannot be entirely disposed of by proclaiming that one does not like 
Mr. Bridgman’s later style 


for instance, the only contributor with a Salon 


them to Mr. Avery’s commercial gallery 


It is true that this young man, since the 
earning of his official honors, has gone into the manufacture of wha 

artists call machines—-he composes, and arranges, and exerts imagination, 
instead of setting down the impression of a single glance of the eye; 
but can the most Puritan advocate of uncontaminate nature-study deny 
that the exhibition contains many a figure less technically sincere than 
those of the three seulptural and chastely-lined groups sent by Mi 

Bridgman? To assert the superiority of the rank-and-file of the exhibi- 
tion over work like this betrays a radical danger in the Society’s habit of 
mind, for it would degrade the structural study of art to those othe: 
studies proper to it, study of values and study of colors, and give a false 
predominance to the two last. It says that to produce a work of struc- 
tural completeness is inartistic, while to produce a work of color or 
chiaroscuro—whetber successful or not, at least undegraded by the re- 
search of structure—is to do something artistic and stamped with men- 
tal distinction. The Society is in great danger of seeming to maintain 
this doctrine, judging from what it condemns rather than from what it 
accepts; and by such enunciation it surely flings itself into opposition to 








the course of the great work by which the history of art has advanced, 
f r th s 
tural design rather than upon the delightful exceptions introduced from 


advance has followed upon the perfecting of drawing and struc- 


time to time by masters of quality. 

it is only to produce reasonably the line of thoughts suggested when 
this issue is raised, to reflect that the sculptor’s part of the present exhibi- 
tion is the strongest, most illustrative, and least prentice-like. In seculp- 
ture, after all, as in a last ditch, the struggle between structural design 
and the seeking for values and vigors must come to its final test. Sculp- 
ture nowadays seeks graphie picturesqueness of light and shade more 
than heretofore, but it is of necessity kept in a state of wholesome con- 
finement to structure; pure Rembrandtism in seulpture, with design in 
mere rudiment and chiaroscuro in high honor, is dared by no one. Yet 
while the tiresome Academie modelling seeks structure before all things, 
some modern modelling has dared a great deal by falsification of struc- 
Luckily the exhibition of the Society is strong enough in modelled 
In sculpture, one 


ture 
work to set forth this problem very instructively. 
would think, the hold upon strict design must necessarily be very close. 
Yet there is good work present in which the design is the last part of 
the charm. Mr. Baur'’s frieze—we alluded the other week to this artist’s 
exquisite ‘‘ Psyche "—shows groups representing the bounty of the or- 
chards and the woods, in the style of Makart’s ‘‘ Abundantia”; the 
generous beauty of the thing is less in the design and the composition, 
less even in the prodigal grace of the sylvan goddess and her Rubens- 
esque torso, than in the calculation of light and shade, the degree in 
which the principal figure advances beyond the others and forms a cen- 
tral boss, the subduing and chiselling of subordinate parts, and the mys 
tery of leaves, fruits, dogs, hares, and birds, which seems to fill the 
panel with space, distance, incident, and sound; his sketch of a dog’s 
head, and that of a Bacchante, slight as they are, show that same subtle 
calculation of chiaroscuro which seulpture has heretofore so imperfectly 
understood, or seemed but to attain by an occasional vagary. Mr. St. 
Gaudens’s portrait bust of the President of Yale College is like a painted 
one by Holbein. Mr. Olin Warner, in a style full of color and effective- 
ness, though one by no means indifferent to academic accuracy, contri- 
butes a portrait-bust of a fellow-artist, based upon Michael Angelo’s 
‘‘David ” perhaps, but energetic and graphic, with a wonderfully quick 
play of shadow and movement in eyes and mouth, and a clever suggestion 
of motion in the preponderance given to the left shoulder, which defines 
an action, and suggests a complete pose. The same sculptor’s medallions 
are brilliant, incisive es to character, and like condensed definitions of 
their originals; one of a lady, with noble carriage of the head and fine 
sweep of hair, is a work of large comprisings in small scale. Those of 
Mr. O'Donovan, on the other hand, are mysterious and shadowy rather 
than incisive ; it is evidently this artist’s determination to get rid of the 
commonplace of the die sinker. He has given evidence of genius in for- 
mer works which will make the public treat these more hesitating tenta- 
tives with respect. The effort to leave the camp of the sculptors bodily 
behind, and to find that camp where the etchers play with light and shade 
and the painters convey color and imitate movement, is the besetting need 
of the moment for him; he presents bas-reliefs which are not profiles, as if 
he would make the head turn on its axis while we look on it; he sinks these 
profiles into their fields, as if he would lose them in shadow, like the por- 
traits by old masters; he etches these fields with lines and scratches and 
every device to suggest distance or atmosphere; it is not sculpture, per- 
haps, and it is clearly experiment; but it is the experiment of an artist 
to who.n ordinary experience has become satiating from the completeness 
with which he has mastered it, and for whom the trammels of sculpture 
have become irksome in a keen appreciation of the beauties of sister arts, 

Concerning the paintings, though they form of course the bulk of the 
exposition, there is little to say that would conform to the old-fashioned 
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way of interesting the public, for drama, incident, and event are want- 
ing, and the art of making technical method explicable to the reader has 
not yet got into literature. Mr. Chase, the Society’s president, shows 
various portraits treated as still-life, with striking devices for expressing 
the hair or the beard, with deliquescent flesh for the ladies and terra- 
cotta flesh for the male presentment, with imperfect rather than gene- 
ralized design, and with character-study in each case coarsely pushed to 
the theatrical, His study of an old wall at Munich, with realistic dusty 


cobwebs produced by a single wipe of the paint-rag, and a creepy sugges- 


tion of tragedy in the pool of blood that dribbles from the door, is the 
best thing he sends. Mr. Shirlaw sends a scene in a marble quarry, with 
much cleverness in the suggested forms, but a scheme of color fatally 
known to commerce in the German lithograph. Mr. Sargent has con- 
tributed the portrait of Carolus Duran from last year’s Salon, with a well. 
moulded colorless head, and hands treated on an entirely different prin- 
ciple of modelling, so that we seem to see a sculptured head with paper 
extremities; his inconsistency here shocks the sight in America, as it lost 
him a medal in France. Mr. Thayer sends an acad’mie of Bacchante 
and tigers, of which the head alone is rapid, definite, and good, recalling 
his pearl of portraiture just sent to the Academy. Mr. Brush’s “ Mig- 
gles ” is a studious, broad, practical piece of form-seu!pture under crack- 
ling drapery, honest and of excellent type, but without charm. Mr, 
Eakins has a piano-playing girl over whom blackness appears to 
have descended like a blight, but who, studied at high noon, seems 
to develop depth on depth of life, sweetness, delicacy, and well-under- 
stood subtle movement. Mr. Sartain has an Arab maiden’s head that 
is treated with the solidity of sculpture and the unetion of the Vene- 
tian school of painting. Mr. Marshall's female portrait is a master- 
piece of sympathy and sweetness, where inexhaustible delicacy of charac- 
ter is strangely expressed in the definite methods of Diirer and Cranach; 
and Mr. Beckwith has a study in which the tranquil loveliness of peaceful 
age is expressed by a broad, easy, assured, and really masterly paint- 
ing-method. The landscape is brilliant and unconventional. Mr. 
Twachtman’s ‘‘bits” represent the glitter of the canal or the con- 
trast of the sailing cloud shadow in summer meadows. Mr. Eaton has a 
broadly generalized mass of scenic trees seeming like a background, and 
recalling the distant objects in a well-known harvest-scene of his a few 
seasons back. Mr. Miller's old mill, with its beldly eccentric wheel, is a 
flashing bit of pseudo Constable. Mr. Martin, with that fatal bent 
towards mysticism and that Lawrence-like stretch on red-hot racks which 
have canonized him among the mystics, exhibits a circular pond, from 
which the watery quality has been so successfully eliminated in pursuit 


| of some higher good that it resembles an incandescent griddle, and sug- 


gests the compensations of a future life for the artist in a polar region 
where sunsets are only inflieted twice a year. Mr. Bunce has a dreamy, 
superficial, yet exquisite Venice scene, which, if it does not go very deep 
into nature-study, at least detaches the superficial charm and cements it 
to the canvas. Mr. Fuller shows, or half shows, one of his admirable 
twilight woods, with a strange poetry thrown about the ordinary country 
boy and straying calf. 

A few water-colors recall the superb impressionist-work of some of the 
water-color painters in their late exhibition. Mr. Riordan has several 


| delicate sheets of landscape, recalling Corot and Currier; Mr. Blum and 


| sent. 


Mr. Twachtman show aquarelles of the greatest sincerity and simplicity 
of handling. The former, however, had in that exhibition superb studies 
of cabbages in their suceulence, or rabbits in their furriness, or turkeys 
in their damaskeened armor, superior to any of the slighter works here pre- 
And Mr. Riordan’s evanescent impressions of landscape do not 
convey the solid charm of works in the late display like Mr. Gifford’s 
‘*East River Docks "—a lordly male-sapphire, if there ever was one—or 
Mr. Reinhart’s Martin Rico-like ‘‘ Schuylerville.” E. S. 
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